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PREFACE 


Many people to-day are beginning to take more than 
an ordinary gastronomic interest in dietetics. They are 
beginning to have a suspicion that much of the manu- 
factured foodstuffs and highly-coloured exhibitions of 
products in shop windows, are not the best substances 
with which to nourish the body. Some have only a vague 
idea what the simple cabbage looks like growing in its 
natural surroundings, owing to the fact that we live so 
much in the towns and cities. The country is quite 
remote to many, and visualised as being after the style 
of our planned-out park lands. Hence the vague ideas 
which exist concerning nature and natural food. Food 
is largely thought of as something issuing from tins with 
highly-coloured labels, and even the wares of the green- 
grocer considered to be manufactured. In many ways 
this is not far from the truth, to such a pitch has scientific 
cultivation been brought. With artificial manures, 
heating and systems of tank growing, it is possible to 
grow almost anything at any time of the year, and ina 
most prolific manner. If the science of dietetics had 
preceded this science of cultivation, the results of the 
latter experiments could have been far better utilised 
from a health point of view. Still, people are beginning 
to become more health-minded at last, and realise that 
the health factor is largely controlled by the fuel they 
furnish to their bodily organism. 

Taste plays a prominent part in man’s choice of food. 
This is one reason why the food canners have gained 
such a hold over civilisation. With all the diversities of 
interest outside the home, the science of cooking in the 
household has sadly deteriorated, and when many 
people are forced to do a little home cooking, they 
realise that canned food has a distinct advantage over 
their own efforts. It matters little what the ingredients 
are, for the Government is supposed to control the 
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standard of quality, whatever that may be. “After all, 
guests are usually glowing in their praises, so does it 
really make any difference?”’ 

Food canners put a colossal variety of foods into tins, 
many of which are definitely of a high standard. How- 
ever, it is almost impossible for the average individual 
to discriminate between good and bad canning, that is, 
from a scientific and health point of view. 

But tinned fare does begin to wane in its attraction 
after a while, and a reaction against it is beginning to 
appear. There is a certain amount of monotony about 
it, and when one has sampled really delicately cooked 
home fare, the difference 1n the freshness of flavour is 
at once noted. 

Everyone is learning the delicious savour of fresh 
salads and vegetables. Butter is within the reach of 
almost all. Many other natural foods are becoming 
extremely popular owing to the efficiency in refrigeration 
methods. We have fresh fruit from the colonies all the 
year round, as though just plucked from the trees. A 
large assortment of vegetables and other foods can easily 
be brought from warmer climates in a perfect condition 
owing to the fast transport of to-day. 

People are beginning to realise that natural fruits and 
vegetables make them feel so much better, and so improve 
their general health, that their accustomed habits of 
using pills and tonics from the chemist are unnecessary. 
Thus a new interest in the art of cooking is once more 
creeping in, and what with the proficiency of modern 
culinary equipment, the experimental attitude has taken 
no little hold. With ovens that can be regulated, and 
hundreds of gadgets for simplifying and perfecting the 
making of dishes, the kitchen is becoming a toy to the 
housewife. The stage is certainly set for better success 
in amateur efforts, if only it were not for the unwhole- 
some quality of many ingredients which are commonly 
used to-day. Not to mention vast numbers of condiments, 
flavourings, colouring and chemical assistants, we have 
white flour, which makes such attractive, such beautiful 
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cakes, light pastry and many other dainty-looking sweet 
things. White sugar also is useful for decorating and 
making candy. Salt improves the flavour of so many 
dishes and vinegar adds relish. All these results of 
modern chemicalised refinement are judged to be an 
improvement, according to present-day criteria, upon 
the coarser productions of years ago. But experiments 
with white flour and other deficiency foods have proved 
beyond doubt that these unnatural substances cannot 
sustain life; in other words, they produce disease. These 
facts are now common knowledge to all who wish to 
search into the scientific side of the matter, though they 
are not acceded their due importance because such a 
depraved liking has arisen for the unnatural food of 
modern civilisation. By the addition of bottled vitamins 
and a certain percentage of fruit and vegetables, people 
imagine they can overcome the deficiency, ignoring the 
possibility that this unnatural food is causing serious 
disease. All demineralised starches, whether in the form 
of bread, cakes, puddings, biscuits, pastries and cereals 
together with white sugar and every product which 
includes commercial sugar, are excessively acid forming 
and rob the blood of its alkaline reserve. The body is 
then depleted in vitality and with the consequent lower- 
ing of resistive powers, disease follows. ‘These foods 
nearly all stimulate for a while, giving a degree of 
energy and heat, not to mention superfluous flesh. But 
their carbon residue is always in excess of the body’s 
powers of elimination. In a way, it is like giving an 
engine fuel without oil; the necessary adjuncts to perfect 
functioning are missing and the rapid wear of the various 
organs is the result. The body must have certain 
mineral elements and vitamins to perform its daily 
routine. The former can be stored to a certain extent 
in the cells, but when either is reduced below the 
minimum requirement, disease very quickly follows. 
Regarded from this point of view, the folly of trying 
to wipe out, or cover up, the symptoms and warnings of 
Nature by drugs and surgery, when the body is merely 
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crying out for correct nutrition is evident. It is now 
proved without any doubt that many symptoms of ill- 
health can be entirely eradicated by no other means 
than correct nutrition; provided that attending circum- 
stances are suitable for recovery and that the deteriora- 
tion of actual functioning has not progressed too far, 

Correct habits of eating do not imply ‘dieting,’ as 
many believe. It is simply this, the feeding of the body 
upon the foods which can best supply the necessary 
elements for proper nourishment. This includes growth, 
repair and the reproduction of the human race. To do 
this it should not be necessary to concoct, spoil and 
refine so-called food from the abundant sources of nature. 
There is ample supply in existence to furnish every need, 
and we should endeavour to live as nearly as possible 
upon the foods which Nature intended, without trying 
to upset their chemical balance. Methods of preservation 
which do not interfere with this balance, are certainly 
a boon to civilisation to-day, but it is the practice of 
using external agents or extreme heat, that is so harmful. 
Some foods (such as most starches) need some preparation 
before they are fit for the human body, but it should 
be by a method which neither takes away nor destroys 
any life or properties of them. This brings us to the 
subject of cooking and preparation generally, and also 
to the differentiation between natural food and devitalised 
manufactures. 

Each chapter of this book is prefaced by a few notes 
concerning the correct methods of preparing the food 
concerned in that particular section. Simplicity is 
always the main principle to be aimed at, though con- 
sideration is given to the multiplicity of tastes, and the 
fact that we are all individuals and the needs of each 
vary according to the conditions of life. 

Complex mixtures, cooking at very high temperatures 
and for long duration are not recommended, because it 
it necessary to conserve as much as possible the mineral 
properties of the food and not overtax the assimilative 
organs. Making mistakes in this direction is not so 
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serious as the continued use of unnatural and devitalised 
food, combined with alcoholic stimulants and habitual 
overeating. If the unspoiled produce of Nature is really 
enjoyed, one loses any inclination to exist on the heavy 
clogging results of chemical refinement and so-called 
progress. 

All fresh vegetables and fruits are natural foods. With 
only a few exceptions they are suitable to be eaten raw 
in some form or other, the former needing only a little 
preparation in the way of washing and trimming. These 
are Nature’s protective foods and supply the mineral 
elements to the blood, thus enabling the body to utilise 
the fuel and repairing foods. Countless other functions 
in the system depend on these minerals for their smooth 
working and the body for its power to resist disease. The 
next class of foods is carbohydrates or starches and 
sugar, which gives driving force, energy, heat and en- 
durance. These are supplied by all kinds of grains and 
cereals. It is upon the starches that so much havoc has 
been wrought by manufacturing processes in refining, 
bleaching and chemicalising. By so doing, the ‘life’ of 
the cereal is destroyed, and though the starch as an 
energiser remains the same, its balancing mineral salts 
and alkaline elements are removed. Usually some 

rocess is necessary before a cereal or grain can actually 

e utilised as food, such as the removing of outer fibres 
and the grinding into flour, and afterwards proper 
cooking in order to render the starch more assimilable. 
Fat, oil, and sugar likewise provide similar forces. To 
obtain these in a pure but natural state, to be used as 
condiments and accessories for cooking, it is necessary 
to put them through refining processes. They are then 
in a concentrated condition, and for this reason should 
be used in moderation. Sugar is carried through a very 
lengthy procedure to reach the stage of refinement in 
which it is commonly used to-day. White sugar is an 
abomination of modern civilisation, and responsible for 
a great amount of ill-health. Honey and sweet fruits, 
the latter generally called dried or evaporated fruits, are 
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always the healthiest sources of heat and energy. Good 
butter, cream and olive oil are likewise the best sources 
of fat, and are rich in essential vitamins. 

The last type of food is known as a proteid. In a way 
it is the most important of all classes, for it is by means 
of protein that the body repairs the wear and tear of 
tissue, which goes on continually in the process of living. 
It gives growth to the young and is the essential factor 
in the metabolism of the body. Without a certain amount 
of it, nobody can continue to exist, since it forms the 
integral part of the cell. The amount needed varies with 
the individual and surprisingly little is necessary for 
some to maintain balanced nutrition, in fact, many can 
get along quite well without it for a while. 

The foods which supply the highest percentage of 
protein are meat, fish, eggs, cheese, nuts, peas, beans and 
to a lesser extent milk. Because protein is so essential 
we do well to select the best types and the purest, namely 
fresh eggs, unripened cheese, nuts, peas and beans. 
Nobody refutes the high quality of the protein in meat. 
In itself it is a perfectly balanced food containing all the 
necessary factors for correct nutrition, but when eating 
meat we also consume the inherent poisons, uric acid, 
carbon dioxide and the other products of katabolism in 
living and dead flesh. Also, meat is always several days 
old before we use it. It is rendered more tender by 
hanging, for the disintegration of the tissues commences 
and putrefaction begins. Therefore what we eat is dead 
matter and the meat eater has to throw off the toxins of 
the animal as well as his own. It is undoubtedly a pre- 
dominating cause in many physical complaints of the 
body, though as a race we have acquired a certain 
tolerance for animal protein. The reason why it harms 
so extensively is because most flesh eaters get too much 
protein in their diet. Many eat it two or three times a 
day and other proteins besides. Excess protein causes 
many toxins to accumulate and is always harmful. 

There need be no such thing as ‘dieting’ for the 
healthy individual; only a few simple rules based on a 
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knowledge of the basic principles of correct feeding and 
the ability to control one’s appetite. Exclude, as far as 
one can, foods that are useless and even poisonous to 
the system. Protein once a day is usually sufficient, for we 
get some protein from all starches and to a lesser degree 
from vegetables. Concentrated starch, or products made 
from cereal flour, such as bread, biscuits, etc., are usually 
adequate if taken once a day, provided a fair quantity 
is Elen’ The rest of one’s daily fare should consist of 
vegetables and fruit, as many as possible being taken 
raw. When vegetables and fruits are cooked they should 
be done so according to the instructions of this book, 
and not in the old manner, boiling them in much water 
with salt and soda. 

Fruit should be cooked at as low a temperature as 
possible. Extra time is needed for this, but the appear- 
ance and flavour of the fruit will be much improved. 
No sugar should be added during the actual cooking, 
but sweetening added afterwards in the form of sugar, 
honey or sweet fruits. There is never any need actually 
to boil fruit, for if left long enough at a lower tempera- 
ture, the fruit becomes cooked without breaking. Apples, 
however, tend to lose colour if not cooked quickly. 

Whenever flour is used in a recipe, it should be taken 
for granted that wholemeal flour is intended. Sugar 
should always be of the Barbados and Muscavados types, 
and never the white shining product obtained by the 
excessive refinement of beet sugar. Salt is another danger, 
and its use should gradually be diminished. Salt as 
used on the table is crude sodium chloride. A sufficient 
supply of salt is present in fresh vegetables, where it is 
in an organic state, assimilable to our bodies. When it 
is indicated in this book it is better to use the vegetable 
salts such as celery, onion and others, or Yeastrel when 
suitable. 

The frying pan is not a method of cooking which has 
much to recommend it beyond flavour. We all know 
how extremely indigestible badly fried foods are, 
especially deeply fried things, for the art of doing this is 
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very difficult to acquire. Most things which are fried in 
their own or shallow fat, can usually be grilled or baked. 
This does not rule out the frying pan, for very often the 
frying of the ingredient in a composite dish will add 
piquancy and savour to the whole. This is often the 
case with soups and vegetable savouries, and with a little 
experience, one can use one’s own discretion in this 
direction. 

Little attempt is made to skimp ingredients in quantity 
or quality. Some items may seem rather extravagant at 
first, but the fact that there should be no meat in the 
menu, will usually compensate for this. To use cheap in- 
gredients is a false economy. Variety of fare and unusual 
dishes are always welcome, and if the daily menu is 
simple expenditure on a few delicacies is possible. 

Much has been written on the efficacy of various 
cooking utensils. The housewife is proud to see rows of 
shining aluminium pans and gadgets. They certainly 
look well and are easy to handle, but it has been definitely 
proved that aluminium is not the safest medium to use 
from a health point of view. Good enamel ware is 
excellent. Also cast iron which is more permanent, but 
more expensive, heavier and harder to clean. Little is 
needed in the way of gadgets. A purée masher, of which 
there are several on the market, will undoubtedly prove 
a blessing, and save hours of labour spent in rubbing 
things through a sieve. Sharp knives are essential, 
together with plenty of assorted wooden spoons and one 
or two cutting boards. An efficient mincer will always 
be found useful and a great labour saver. A set of good 
casserole dishes should be procured as these will certainly 
improve the scope of one’s experiments. A set of scales 
and a fluid measure more or less complete the equipment, 
together with the usual rolling pin and flour dredger. 
One or two extra gadgets such as a salad shaker and a 
firm grater will prove helpful to the real salad enthusiast. 

Hard and fast dietetic rules are not essential unless 
hace for some disease. The danger is that they 

ecome too hard and fast, and the individual conse- 
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quently suffers moral torture when among company 
other than his own. Healthy habits of eating, moderation 
and the acquiring of a balanced daily régime are more 
important. Too much of even the most healthy foods is 
bad. Leave out what doesn’t suit the system and learn 
to enjoy the prolific fruits of Nature’s store house in the 
state she provides them. 


Chapter | 
FRUIT DRINKS AND COCKTAILS 


Tue following recipes of drinks or apéritifs are useful 
for inclusion in more festive repasts, or as a change from 
soup and hors d’oeuvres. There are a variety of other 
uses to which they can be put, such as foundations for 
sweet courses, jellies, salads and sauces, and in the case 
of vegetables they add a delicious flavour to soups. To 
make them successfully and with a minimum of labour, 
a fruit juice extractor is helpful in most instances. 
These juices too are very beneficial from a health 
standpoint, owing to their extreme digestibility, but 
because of their concentration one should be discreet in 
their use. A large variety of tinned juices can be obtained 
to-day, and the reliable brands are helpful, especially in 
emergencies, for mixing fruit cocktails and drinks. 


Apple Cocktail 


Wash and cut up as many apples as required. Remove 
the stalks and any blemishes, and put through a juice 
extractor. Sweeten with honey to taste. 

A variety of flavours can be added to apple juice 
according to one’s taste. Various spices, such as ground 
oie cinnamon, nutmeg, and grated lemon and orange 
peel. 


Mixed Apple Cocktails 
Equal quantities of: 


Apple juice and plum juice. 

Apple juice and gooseberry juice. 

Apple juice and cherry juice. 

Apple juice, orange juice and strawberry juice. 
Apple juice and blackberry juice. 

Apple juice and tomato juice. 
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All these make delicious combinations, and many more 
could be tried out with success, or a combination of 
several. If the juices are made very thick, as is possible 
with a juice extractor, it is often a good plan to put the 
juice into the glasses in layers so as to obtain a rainbow 
effect. 


Orange Cocktail (1) 


+ pint of orange juice. 1 tablespoon of lemon juice. 
tablespoons of strawberry juice. 2 good spoons of honey. 
pint of water. 


Orange Cocktail (2) 


+ pint of orange juice. A pinch of nutmeg. 
2 pint of raisin juice. A few tinned cherries. 


Grapefruit Cocktail 


$ pint of iba ade juice. I or 2 grains of cayenne. 
1 teaspoon of grated lemon rind. Decorate with white of egg 
Enough honey to sweeten. whipped to a stiff froth. 


Pineapple Cocktail 


1 tin of pineapple juice. 1 heaped tablespoon of baked 
3 tablespoons of grapefruit juice. apple pulp. 
A pinch of ground ginger and 

honey to taste. 


Prune Cocktail 


Put 1 lb. of prunes to soak overnight in 1 pint of water. 
The next day remove the stones and mince, leaving 
them to soak a further 12 hours. Strain and squeeze the 
remaining juice out of the pulp in doubled muslin. Add 
2 teaspoons of lemon juice and a very small pinch of 
ieee cloves. A little grape juice can be added if 

esired. 
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Raisin Cocktail 


Put 1 breakfast cupful of soaked raisins through the 
juice extractor. Add the water in which they were soaked, 
g tablespoons of grape juice, 1 tablespoon of orange juice 
and a pinch of nutmeg. 


Pomegranate Cocktail 


Peel 3 pomegranates and put them through the juice 
extractor. Add 1 dessertspoon of lemon juice, 2 table- 
spoons of Vita grape juice, 3 tablespoons of apple juice 
(one whole apple) and sweeten to taste with honey. 


Apricot Cocktail 


Soak 4 Ib. of dried apricots and dried bananas over- 
night. Bring to boil and simmer 5 minutes, dissolving 
1 tablespoon of dark Barbados sugar in the liquid. Put 
through the juice extractor and add 2 teaspoons of 
lemon juice and a pinch of ground cinnamon. Cool 
before serving. 


Pear Cocktail (1) 


Grate 3 large pears, and add 3 tablespoons of cyder, 
2 teaspoons of lemon juice and 3 teaspoons (or less if 
desired) of melted honey. 


Pear Cocktail (2) 


Peel and grate 4 large pears, add 2 dessertspoons of 
blackcurrant juice, 1 good teaspoon of honey and a 
pe of nutmeg. Add a few cubes of banana to each 
glass. 


Blackcurrant Cocktail 


Mash one large banana and beat to a pulp. Work in 
2 tablespoons of honey and add 3 pint of blackcurrant 
Juice. Whip well with an egg whisk and place a few 
strips of date in each glass. 
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Melon Cocktail 


Grate 2 breakfast cups of Honey Dew melon. Add 
1 dessertspoonful of lemon juice, 1 teaspoon of grated 
orange rind, 1 tablespoon of honey, and a pinch of ginger 
and cinnamon. 


Date Cocktail 


Soak 6 ozs. of dates and 2 pieces of candied lemon peel 
overnight. Simmer for 10 minutes or more and squeeze 
as much juice as possible from them. Cool and add 
2 dessertspoons of lemon juice. Place a blob of lemon 
curd in each glass and sprinkle a little grated coconut 
over each. 


Strawberry Cocktail 


Mash 1 Ib. of strawberries and rub through a sieve. 
Add the juice of an orange and 2 good tablespoons of 
honey. Place a few whole strawberries in each glass. 


Banana Cocktail 


Soak } Ib. of dried bananas for 24 hours in # pint of 
water, Mince and wring the banana pulp out thoroughly 
in doubled muslin to obtain as much juice as possible. Add 
the juice of 2 lemons, the grated rind of 4 a lemon, a 
pinch of cinnamon and nutmeg. Serve with a few 
tinned cherries. 


Raspberry Cocktail 


Prepare 1 lb. of raspberries as for strawberry cocktail. 
Sweeten with honey and place a spoonful of mashed 
bananas in each glass. 


Many other summer fruits can be used for delicious 
cocktails in a similar way, such as gooseberry, loganberry, 
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peaches, plums, nectarines, red currants, blackberries, 
etc. A combination of several flavours often brings a 
pleasant surprise. 


Tomato Cocktail (1) 


1 tin of tomato juice. 1 teaspoon of sugar or honey. 
1 inch of grated cucumber. A pinch of celery salt, garlic 
1 dessertspoon of lemon juice. and cayenne. 


Tomato Cocktail (2) 


I tin of tomato juice. 1 teaspoon of Marmite (dis- 
2 srnall shallots, grated. solved in a little water). 

1 tablespoon of grated carrot. Place a small spring onion in 
2 large radishes, grated. each glass. 


Cucumber Cocktail 


Grate 1 teacup of cucumber. Add 1 teacup of clear 
vegetable stock in which a teaspoon of Yeastrel has been 
dissolved; 1 tablespoon of lemon juice; 1 tablespoon of 
tomato juice; a pinch of garlic and black pepper. 


Carrot Cocktail 


1 breakfastcup of carrot juice. 1 teaspoon of grated celery root. 
¢ cup of clear vegetable stock. 1 teaspoon of lemon juice. 
1 tablespoon of tomato juice. 


Beetroot Cocktail 


1 breakfastcup of beetroot juice. A pinch of paprika, pimento 
$ cup of carrot juice. and celery salt. 
1 tablespoon of onion juice. 


N.B.—To obtain vegetable juices, it is best to use a 
juice extractor, but a fairly good result can be obtained 
by grating the vegetables and squeezing through muslin. 


Chapter li 


HORS D’CEUVRE AND VEGETABLE 
SALADS 


Tuts chapter of hors d’ceuvre gives a few ideas of small 
simple dishes that can be served as a first course or 
apéritif to a meal. They are not intended to be large 
in size or number of ingredients, but at the same time, 
they should be arranged as decoratively and daintily as 
is within one’s scope. As their nature brings them into 
the salad category, any of them could be so enlarged 
or combined to make a main course, perhaps, for a hot 
summer meal, serving them with biscuits and butter and 
cheese, or with the addition of something like baked 
potatoes. An hors d’oeuvre makes a splendid substitute 
for soup at meals where the other courses are cooked 
dishes. A morsel of tasty and appetising salad seems to 
put a genuine edge on to one’s appetite. 


Hors D’CEuvre 
Melon 


Serve slices of peeled melon upon lettuce. Pour over 
a dressing made with lemon curd, thinned with cream 
or milk. Decorate with thin quarters of tomato or 
blackberries. 

Cut slices of melon into dice and mix with a few 
slices of grapefruit. Sprinkle over grated orange peel, 
nutmeg and cinnamon. Add a little honey and serve in 
grapefruit glasses. 

Dice pieces of melon, and add a quarter of the 
quantity of banana to that of melon. Serve with mayon- 
naise sauce on lettuce, and decorate with olives. 


Mushrooms 
Mushrooms fried in butter and left to get cold, make 
an excellent hors d’ceuvre. They do not blend well 
22 
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with fruit, but are delicious when dressed in oil and 
lemon juice and served in combination with any salad 
vegetable. They are best of all, perhaps, served with 
tomato, and very finely-chopped spring onion, or lettuce 
and celery. 

Aubergines can be served in similar ways, but these 
seem to have a great affinity for egg dressings, and such 
things as cold scrambled egg or chopped hard-boiled 
eggs, increase their appeal immensely. Both these 
vegetables are likewise excellent decorated with cream 
or milk cheese, or sour cream. 

Talking of cream cheese and such foods—yoghourt, 
sour milk, etc., these form one of the hors d’ceuvre 
fanatic’s most reliable ingredients, for they undoubtedly 
improve the quality of almost all hors d’ceuvre, and can 
be used equally well with vegetables and fruits. Their 
taste needs a little acquiring sometimes, but they some- 
how add that most piquant touch to a dish that puts 
an edge on one’s appetite. However, they should 
preferably be served as the only dressing, and never 
mixed with mayonnaise, for instance, as the flavour is 
at once annihilated. A little oil and lemon juice is 
sometimes permissible. 


Olives 


Olives are again a great accompaniment to an hors 
d’ceuvre. In this country they are seldom eaten alone 
for pure enjoyment, but for those epicures who like their 
rich flavour, they blend well with either cooked or raw 
vegetables. They are also good for decorating purposes, 
whether they be the large Spanish variety, the small 
French or the round black ones. Some people like them 
hot, accompanying vegetable savouries or hot pots. In 
this case they are not usually cooked but added at the 
last moment before the dish goes to the table. 


Cucumbers 


Cucumbers can be served predominately in a variety 
of ways. There seems to be a prejudice against this 
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health-giving vegetable, because the general opinion is 
that it is indigestible, and only very small quantities are 
served on a salad. However, it is very popular as a rule, 
and probably the tradition of it being indigestible arose 
from the old habit of serving it soaked in vinegar and 
profusely sprinkling it with salt, or because it is generally 
sliced so fine that it has a tendency to evade thorough 
mastication. 

Try serving it alone on beds of lettuce leaves. Here 
are a few ways of preparation. 

Cut it into small dice without peeling, dressing with 
tomato juice or pulp and placing very small dabs of 
mayonnaise over it. Dress with one or two black grapes 
or olives. 

Cut pieces of cucumber across about an inch deep and 
scoop out a fairly large portion from the centres. Chop 
this with chives and add about the same quantity of 
grated carrot. Dress with oil and lemon juice and pile 
the mixture into the centres. Place a very thin slice of 
apple across the top, and serve on beds of lettuce leaves. 

Lay some very thin slices of cucumber in hors d’ceuvre 
dishes, covering the entire bottom. Make a cucumber 
puree in the following proportions: T’o one teacup of 
grated cucumber, add } a teacup of grated bread crumbs, 
2 level dessertspoons of grated cheese, 4 a teaspoon of 
celery salt, 1 good teaspoon of mayonnaise and a pinch 
of cayenne. Blend all ingredients well together and place 
in little heaps on the prepared dishes and decorate with 
one or two cubes of cooked beetroot. Should the 
cucumber prove a little more watery than usual, add a 
few more breadcrumbs. ‘The mixture should be stiff 
enough to stand. 


Radishes 


These likewise have a tradition of being indigestible, 
but again the fault often lies in improper mastication. 
They are valuable to health, because of their mineral 
content, being especially rich in iron and phosphorus, 
They impart a bite to a salad and add distinction. 
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There are not a great many ways of preparing radishes, 
but when they are young and fresh pulled, it is a good 
plan to leave on parts of the green foliage, as this 
improves their look, and is also rich in food elements. 

When using them in hors d’ceuvre they are best cut 
in very thin rings and richly dressed in oil and lemon 
and served on lettuce. A pleasant addition is St. Ivel 
cheese, which should first be mashed and well incorpo- 
rated with the dressing. 

Radishes seem also to blend well with some fruits in 
hors d’ceuvre, such as chopped or grated apple, oranges, 
grapefruit and banana. When used in conjunction with 
fruits, mayonnaise is generally preferred. 


Onions 


These are usually somewhat too fiery to serve alone, 
but the tender Spring variety are a valuable accompani- 
ment to many salads, that are not composed of vegetables 
which themselves have a bite. They blend best with the 
‘smooth’ vegetables, lettuce, tomato, beetroot, etc. They 
seem to have almost an affinity for the latter, especially 
if the ‘link’ is cheese. These three blended together have 
a most appetising flavour, and just a touch of lemon 
helps to bring it out. 

The larger onion can well be used in hors d’ceuvre if 
previously cooked. The best way to avoid that usually 
watery result when onions are cooked, is either to chop 
them fine and brown in butter, or bake them in their 
skins. When cold, dress with a favourite dressing. A 
suggestion is to dress with lemon juice and honey and 
decorate with chopped tomatoes and raisins. A sprig of 
watercress will add piquancy and enhance the appear- 
ance. 

Another interesting way of cooking them for using in 
the last way, is to add one-third the quantity of apple to 
that of onion and brown in butter. If the raisins, etc., 
do not appeal, the onion and apple mixture can_be 
seasoned with a little curry and served on small squares 
of crisp toast. 
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Sweet Corn 


This is little used in England, unless out of a tin. 
Few people have any idea what section of a meal it 
belongs to, and no knowledge at all what it blends with. 
It may be novel to serve as an hors d’ceuvre, but it 
certainly lends itself well for this purpose. 

It should be boiled for 20 to 30 minutes till tender. 
Some people leave the green sheaves on as they say 
this increases the flavour. Drain and cool, then scrape 
the corn off the cob with a blunt knife. Season well 
with mayonnaise. Place in heaps on thin rings of 
tomato and decorate with sticks of celery, cut to about 
the size of match stalks. For a change the mayonnaise 
can be omitted, and a plain dressing substituted, the 
final arrangement being topped with a spoonful of cold 
scrambled egg, or grated hard-boiled egg. 


Tomatoes 


These are included from choice in almost every form 
of vegetable salad, but seldom served alone in many 
forms. The best method to serve tomatoes alone is to 
stuff them, and there are an endless variety of ways of 
doing this. 

Cut a slice off the top of each tomato, and put aside 
for final decoration. Scoop out the centres into a basin 
and add a heaped dessertspoon of fresh breadcrumbs for 
each tomato, 4 a teaspoon of butter, + of a teaspoon of 
Yeastrel, a pinch of mint, thyme, and pimento. A 
spoonful of nuts can be added if desired. Mash all these 
very thoroughly together with a fork and pile into the 
tomatoes, Place each on a lettuce leaf and top with the 
removed slice. 

It is a good plan to use the breadcrumbs and butter, 
mixed with the pulp as a base stuffing, adding whatever 
flavouring appeals. Mayonnaise suits well, and chopped 
chives are excellent. Those who like olives should try 
stoning one or two for each tomato, chopping them and 
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mixing with the stuffing. A unique flavour is got by 
adding chopped nasturtium seeds. | 

One vegetable with which tomato certainly seems to 
blend most tastefully is chicory. It is one of the lesser- 
known salad ingredients in this country, but it has a 
delicate bitterness and crispness which is accentuated 
by the acid flavour of the tomato. Use equal quantities 
of each. Chop the chicory, but not too small, and dress 
with lemon, oil and honey. Place this in the centre of 
the dish and surround with the tomato cut in rings. 

An unusual way is to serve tomatoes with raisins. 
The raisins should be first minced and softened with a 
little warm water. To a teacup of minced raisins, add 
1 teaspoon of mayonnaise, 1 dessertspoon of lemon juice, 
and } a teaspoon of grated lemon rind. Place a spoonful 
of this mixture on beds of lettuce leaves and surround 
with quarters of tomatoes and one or two cubes of cooked 
beetroot. 


Beetroot 


This vegetable is not appreciated by every palate, and 
is usually served soaked in vinegar. Quite true, the 
beetroot does vary considerably in taste, and many have 
a flavour uncommonly like eating earth. Its appearance, 
however, is very attractive and if neatly arranged looks 
most appetising. 

The earthy flavour is often quite overcome if it is 
well dressed with lemon juice and a pinch of garlic 
powder added. 

A simple hors d’ceuvre can quickly be made by dicing 
a cooked beetroot, dressing with oil, lemon and a pinch 
of nutmeg, and surrounding with quarters of orange or 
pieces of grapefruit. 

Another way is to cut in cubes, dress with mayonnaise 
or oi] and place on dishes covered with rings of cold 
cooked potato. Sprinkle over a few chopped chives.and 
a little grated cheese. 
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Celery 


This delicious salad vegetable is mostly eaten alone. 
It usually escapes the many vinegary concoctions of 
salad dressings, but this is compensated for by using 
immense quantities of salt, in fact celery seems to be 
almost an excuse for eating salt. 

Cheese is the usual accompaniment of celery, and 
most people are familiar with this combination, so why 
not something more out of the ordinary? Fruit seems 
to blend well, especially apple. The latter has a habit 
of going very discoloured as we all know. However, a 
dressing of lemon juice gets over this. Celery also has 
a tendency to lose colour when cut up, and should be 
mixed quickly with the dressing. 

A delicious flavour can be got by dressing equal 
quantities of celery and apple cut into dice, with pine- 
apple juice and cream and adding a few soaked raisins, 

Celery, tomatoes and endive are also a delicious com- 
bination. The quantities should be about equal, and 
the dressing, just plain oil and lemon with a suspicion 
of honey. The honey is not always liked by everyone, 
and one js apt to grow tired even of mayonnaise. Sour 
milk in particular seems to blend well with celery, 
especially if it is served alone on plain lettuce with one 
or two pieces of mushroom for decoration, but here is 
a real savoury dressing to delight the epicure. To 2 ozs. 
of fresh or sour cream, add 1 tablespoon of oil and 2 
teaspoons of lemon juice, a pinch of garlic, 4 a teaspoon 
of chopped mint, a pinch of paprika, a pinch of mace, 
4 a teaspoon of dissolved Yeastrel and a speck of cayenne 
pepper. A change of herbs can easily be made by those 
who don’t like mint, such as thyme, sage, parsley, etc. 
The home-made cream can be used very well for this 
dressing. 


Carrots, Green Peas, Potatoes, etc. 


Using these vegetables all previously cooked, and 
others not so commonly seen in hors d’ceuvre such as 
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turnip, asparagus, French beans, parsnips, etc., they can 
be made very tasty dressed with the previous savoury 
dressing. One or two mixed together, using one to 
decorate the other, they please the eye and tempt the 
appetite. For instance, a ring of carrots round a heap 
of potatoes, with a blob of peas on top, or a few short 
sticks of asparagus on lettuce, with a few dices of parsnip. 
Watercress looks well with all these vegetables and adds 
that ‘crisp’ flavour that is always missing in cooked 
vegetables. Another dressing that appeals to those who 
like their hors d’oeuvre to have a ‘bite’ can be made with 
horseradish. Use the former cream as a basis, adding 
the oil and lemon, and then add one heaped teaspoon 
of grated horseradish. The actual combination of these 
vegetables is best left to the individual taste; a large 
variety can be composed. Fruit, with the exception of 
a little pineapple, does not blend well with cooked 
vegetables, though some find cooked and stuffed prunes 
very tasty. The latter also mix well with the usual salad 
vegetables, and when used with these they somehow call 
for a few chopped nuts. 


Prunes 


Prunes served in salads are almost invariably stuffed. 
In this country they are not too popular in any form, 
but on the continent and also in some of our colonies, 
they are often used in savouries. In Norway they serve 
them with fowl and roast mutton, and in Africa they 
make a savoury pie with prunes and potatoes, Those 
who relish prunes thus can invent some savouries for 
themselves. Somehow, though, when stuffed with soft 
cheese, after previously cooking without sugar, they 
make a delicious hors d’ceuvre served with lettuce, 
tomato, celery, mushrooms and radishes. Any of these 
can be served singly with prunes or in combination. A 
touch of mayonnaise adds a little more interest to the 
dish. A more unusual way to stuff them is to prepare 
a filling of milled nuts, tomato pulp and Yeastrel. The 
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latter should be worked into the nuts first with a spoon, 
and then softened with the tomato pulp. 


Cabbage 


Both the red and white varieties can be made into 
interesting hors d’ceuvre. Raw cabbage salad or cabbage 
slaw, is much commoner on the Continent and in the 
United States than in this country. It is a very health- 
giving vegetable eaten raw, being rich in iron (which is 
destroyed by cooking), and, strangely enough, is usually 
more digestible raw. The Germans and Scandinavians 
mostly dress their cabbage salad with spices. They have 
a ier liking for plenty of carraway, but the majority 
of Englishmen would find this flavour rather an acquired 
taste. Still it is worth trying, especially if the cabbage 
is well dressed with oil and lemon juice and a good 
sprinkling of paprika added, together with a suspicion 
of cayenne. Cabbage, used in salads, should always be 
very finely shredded, using a stainless knife to shred, for 
cabbage has a peculiar habit of acquiring a very strong 
flavour if touched by some metals. Other spices can be 
tried successfully, such as nutmeg, pimento, and mace, 
and used in conjunction with various herbs to suit the 
palate; or herbs alone used. Mant seems to suit cabbage 
perfectly. Of course none of these flavourings are 
absolutely necessary. The real salad eater will indulge 
in raw cabbage with relish, and enjoy its flavour and 
bite alone. I might add, that really to enjoy raw cabbage, 
it is best served alone, without other vegetables, and it 
is surprising how dainty and attractive it looks arranged 
on a dish by itself. 


Cauliflower 


The flavour of raw cauliflower is quite different from 
the well-known flavour of this vegetable cooked. Like 
cabbage, it is often more digestible eaten in its natural 
state, and is rich in mineral salts. When using it raw, 
only the white tip should be used, this being chopped 
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really fine. The stalk and leaves can always be used for 
the stockpot or for soup. It is tasty served plain and 
sprinkled over any salad, but served alone as an hors 
d’ceuvre, it is better to add a dressing. 

The usual mayonnaise suits well, but here is something 
more unusual. To an eggcupful of fresh or made cream, 
add one yolk of egg, 2 teaspoons of oil, a teaspoon 
of lemon and 1 level dessertspoon of chopped capers. 
This is sufficient for 1 breakfastcup of cauliflower. Serve 
on plain lettuce leaves and garnish with a few slices of 
tomato. Another dressing is made by leaving out the 
capers and substituting the same quantity of finely- 
chopped onion, a pinch of thyme or sage and adding a 
few pieces of soft cheese to the final effort. 

Most people are familiar with cauliflower and curry, 
and it is certainly delicious served cold with either 
cooked or raw cauliflower. Again use the eggcupful of 
cream, oil and lemon and add 3 a teaspoon of curry 
powder. It is often a good plan to add a small quantity 
of plain boiled rice, which has had a fair amount of 
salt butter mixed in when hot. A slice or two of cucumber 
goes well with this dish, or a few pieces of sliced apple. 

All these dressings can be used equally well on cooked 
cauliflower, but it is as well to include the stalk of the 
plant, because when cooked it does not go quite so far. 


Bananas, Apples, Plums and Pineapple 


These fruits are not the only ones by any means which 
can be included in hors d’ceuvre. They are, however, 
the most popular, and many people are familiar with 
these fruits in their usual salads. Mayonnaise dressing 
always seems to suit fruit; but it is not really necessary 
and almost any dressing can be used, with the exception 
of herbs, which don’t blend well. Bananas have a 
liking for spice. Cut them in rings, dress with oil and 
lemon and sprinkle with a little cinnamon and nutmeg. 
Place on lettuce leaves and garnish with watercress or 
mustard and cress. 

Another way to serve bananas is to mash them 
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thoroughly and to 2 bananas add 3 teaspoons of oil, 1 of 
lemon and 3 of honey. Mix this well in, then fold into 
this the white of an egg beaten to a stiff froth and place 
on lettuce leaves, garnished with small pieces of cream 
cheese. 

Cold baked apple can be treated in the same way, 
but is made less insipid by adding a sprinkling of grated 
lemon rind and a pinch of ground cloves or mixed spice. 

Raw apples, cut into dice and dressed with mayon- 
naise, are peculiarly attractive, when sprinkled with 
grated cheddar cheese and decorated with thin rings of 
cucumber. A few raisins improve the appearance, and 
one or two very small pieces of candied lemon peel make 
a pleasant surprise. 

Pineapple can be added to almost any salad or hors 
d’oeuvre. Its taste has rather to be acquired in savouries, 
but if used alone, it really needs no dressing; just place 
it on a bed of endive or lettuce, which has been slightly 
shredded and dressed with oil, lemon juice and a little 
cream. One or two pieces of beetroot make this hors 
d’ceuvre singularly attractive, the latter being placed in 
a small blob in the centre. 

Pineapple can be served alone dressed in the following 
manner. Add to 1 cupful of sliced fresh pineapple, 2 
good tablespoons of cream and 1 of tinned tomato pulp. 
Or the cream and tomato pulp can be mixed separately 
and used to decorate the dish with. 

Plums and onions certainly sound strange and not 
quite so familiar as ‘plum and apple.’ Still, if ‘married’ 
with plenty of mayonnaise, they do manage to blend 
very well. Use four times as much plum, stoned and 
cut up as onion, the latter being of the young green 
variety. Place on the usual bed of lettuce and sprinkle 
with chopped hard-boiled egg or grated cheese. 

Endive is a good vegetable to use as a foundation bed 
for fruit hors d’ceuvre. It is more bitter than lettuce 
and makes the dish less usual. One can dress it with 
oil and lemon, but if the other ingredients are well 
seasoned, it is better left plain. 
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Artichokes 


The Jerusalem are the commonest variety in this 
country. The globe variety does not lend itself to an 
hors d’ceuvre dish, because it is usually eaten with the 
fingers, which would be rather awkward if covered with 
mayonnaise. 

After peeling and cooking the artichokes they should 
be well drained, and when cool, cut up into fairly large 
pieces and mixed with plenty of mayonnaise. Other 
vegetables used in combination would be rather over- 
powered by the decided flavour of the artichoke. How- 
ever, they need something to give a ‘peppery’ flavour, 
and a few sprigs of watercress give the desired effect, 
besides looking very pretty against the whiteness of the 
artichoke. Otherwise, it is a good plan to sprinkle them 
freely with chopped parsley or chives and include a pinch 
of garlic powder in the mayonnaise. 


Leeks 


These can safely be served raw in an hors d’ceuvre, 
without the addition of much else. Only the very tender- 
est should be used for this purpose and then the outer 
skins should be removed. Prepare them by cutting 
across in very thin slices. A saw-edged knife is best for 
doing this. They will then fall apart in very small rings, 
and after cutting across once again, they are ready for 
using. 

A plain simple dressing is best, with the addition of 
a sprinkling of favourite herbs. To garnish them, after 
placing upon lettuce, use something mild in flavour, such 
as a few cooked peas, diced carrot, swede or parsnip. 

Leeks prepared in any of these ways are excellent 
served on well-buttered squares of dry toast or crisp 
biscuit. In fact for a change almost all these hors 
d’ceuvre can be served thus, with the exception of those 
in which fruit is used. The combination of fruit and 
starch is not very suitable, and apart from this principle, 
the two do not appeal to the palate like starch and 
vegetables. 

oh 


Chapter Ill 
SOUPS 


Mosr people are very unenlightened about the possi- 
bilities of vegetable soups. A soup that has not as its 
foundation some strong meat stock, or is not highly 
seasoned with pepper and salt, or flavoured with smoked 
bacon, is vaguely thought of as some thin dark coloured 
liquid resembling cabbage water, with a few oddments 
of vegetables floating around. Vegetable soup is not a 
thing one drinks for one’s complexion, with the idea that 
the sooner it is disposed of the better. Contrary to 
general belief, really good vegetable soup is very much 
more tasty than the average meat soup, and if one takes 
a genuine interest in the matter, one will find an even 
greater variety of flavours. 

Not counting tomato soup, which everyone knows so 
well, very few entirely vegetable soups are seen in this 
country. It is certainly a pity, because good vegetable 
soup, properly seasoned and blended, can be very much 
more sustaining and nutritious than any meat soup, 
supplying all those mineral elements, so necessary for 
sound health. Also, vegetables taken in the form of soup 
are extremely digestible, and if instead of the vile meat 
broths and jellies which are usually served to invalids, 
carefully made vegetable soup was substituted, the sick 
person would stand a far better chance of a quick 
recovery. 

There is no wizardry about the preparation of vege- 
table soups, in fact they are quite simple to prepare. 
Undoubtedly those accustomed to eating meat and 
highly-flavoured dishes, usually find these soups very 
much lacking in salt, That is mostly because their palate 
has become less sensitive to degrees of flavour, and they 
crave for something salty. Also the organic sodium of 
vegetables is nothing like so strong as the sodium one 
tastes in animal flesh. Care should be taken in combining 
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vegetables for soup; not because there is anything 
in using a large variety at once, but because 
the individual flavour of any one vegetable is overcome. 
Here, too, is a good opportunity for experimenting in 
using a variety of herbs and spices, because in practically 
no department of cooking is the subtlety of their flavours 
s0 appreciated as in soup. If there is any water left 
after cooking vegetables for meals during the day, it 
should always be kept. It is also a good plan to have a 
stock-pot going occasionally, using all the trimmi 
and coarser parts of vegetables. Small quantities of 
vegetables left over from meals, especially baked potatoes, 
onions and carrots, can be utilised, either mashing them 
through a sieve and using them to help in thickening the 
soup, or cutting them into small dice and sautding in 
butter to add a little more flavour. 


Onion Soup (Il) 


2 Jarge onions. Vegetable stock. 
1 large cooked potato. Mint, cayenne. 
1 inch of cucumber. Yeastrel. 

1 small stick of celery. I oz. of butter. 


Cut all the vegetables small and cook gently in the 
butter for half an hour, or longer if necessary. Add 
sufficient stock to make the quantity required, but not 
more than one pint, and season to taste. 


Onion Soup (2) 


Stew # Ib. of onions cut fine in butter, with a bay 
leaf, till well browned. Mix in one cupful of mashed 
potato, and then pour in gradually sufficient stock to 
make a good thick soup. Season with a pinch of thyme 
and paprika and 2 teaspoons of Yeastrel. 


Onion Soup (3) 


Put 4 steamed onions through the mincer. Place in 
a pan with g tablespoons of simmered barley, 1 table- 
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spoon of chopped parsley, 2 tablespoons of cream, a 
pinch of black pepper and salt and 1 pint of milk. Heat 
through and serve with fried breadcrumbs. 


Onion Soup (4) 


Mince 2 large onions, 2 tomatoes and } Ib. of vegetable 
marrow. Place in a pan with 1 oz. of butter and 4 a 
teaspoon of chopped mint. Cook in butter for 15 minutes, 
sprinkle in 1 tablespoon of flour and then add gradually 1 
pint of stock. Bring to boil and simmer for another 15 
minutes. Lastly add 1 teaspoon of Yeastrel, and } tea- 
spoon of pimento. 


Onion Soup (5) 


Have ready 2 cupsful of cooked onion, either braised, 
boiled or steamed, and chop them up fine. Add }$ pint 
of milk and } pint of clear vegetable stock. Flavour 
with 1 teaspoon of chopped capers, a pinch of ground 
cloves, nutmeg and salt, Lastly add a walnut of butter. 


Onion Soup (6) 


Mince 2 large onions. Place in casserole with 1 oz. 
of butter and 1 cup of breadcrumbs. Cook for 15 
minutes, then mix in ? of a cup of grated cheese. Add 
enough stock to make the soup fairly thick. Season with 
a pinch of sage, 2 good teaspoons of Yeastrel and a little 
pimento. 


Marrow Soup (|) 


Cut up a pound or more of vegetable marrow and fry 
for 3 minutes with 1 tablespoon of chopped onion. Place 
in a casserole with } pint of water, 1 tablespoon of 
chopped parsley and 1 teaspoon of chopped chives. 
When cooked mash thoroughly and add } pint of milk, 
a pinch of salt and a sprinkle of black pepper. 
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Marrow Soup (2) 


Mash 2 pints of steamed marrow. Place in a pan with 
2 tablespoons of quick oats, $ pint of tinned tomato 
pulp, and 2 tablespoons of fried diced potatoes. Add 
sufficient stock or water to make into a fairly thick 
soup. Bring to boil and simmer for 15 minutes. Flavour 
with a pinch of powdered garlic and Yeastrel to taste. 


Marrow Soup (3) 


4 a large marrow. } pint of stock. 

I carrot. + pint of breadcrumbs. 

I onion. 2 ozs. of cheese. 

1 stick of celery. 1 tablespoon of chopped parsley. 
1 tomato. A pinch of salt and pepper. 

4 pint of milk. 1 bayleaf. 


Mince all the vegetables and cook for 10/15 minutes in 
a little butter. Add the breadcrumbs and cheese and 
mix thoroughly. Add the parsley and flavouring, then 
the milk and stock. Bring to boil and simmer for 15 
minutes. Remove the bay leaf before serving. 

N.B.— Marrow, cooked and mashed, can be used like 
potato for thickening many soups. 


Potato Soups 


These are usually very popular, and very sustaining 
for winter use. They are quite simple to make and one 
can use a very large variety of flavours with satisfactory 
results. 

When making potato soups, the potatoes should 
always be cooked in their skins, otherwise the valuable 
mineral salts are lost. 


Brown Potato Soup 


Fry one small onion in butter till well coloured. Just 
before it is done add one large chopped tomato and a 
teaspoon of chopped mint. Place in a saucepan with 1 
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teaspoon of Yeastrel and a pinch of mace and paprika. 
Then work in 1 pint of mashed potato, and pour gradually 
in, $ pint or more of vegetable stock. Heat up and serve. 


Potato and Pinekernel Soup 


Have prepared 1 lb. of mashed potatoes. Place in a 
saucepan with $ an ounce of butter, 1 teaspoon of chopped 
mint, a pinch of thyme and sweet herbs, a pinch of 
pimento and 2 teaspoons of Yeastrel; a pinch of garlic. 

Grind or mill 2 ozs. of pinekernels which have pre- 
viously been slightly browned over a fire or in the oven. 
Mix these in with the potatoes and seasoning and add 
gradually ? pint of stock and ? pint of milk. Bring to 
the boil, stirring continuously. 


Potato Cream Soup 


Prepare }? lb. of mashed potatoes; season them with 
1 dessertspoon of chopped chives, half that of parsley, 
and 1 teaspoon of mint, a pinch of garlic, salt and 
cayenne and } teaspoon of mace. Cut } lb. of potatoes 
into small dice and fry till light golden and crisp; these 
to be kept hot and placed in the soup as soon as it is 
ready to go to the table. 

Add gradually to the mashed potatoes 1 pint of milk; 
bring to the boil and lastly add one good tablespoon of 
cream. 


Carrot Soup (I) 


Cook 1 Ib. of carrots in a casserole with a little more 
than 1 oz. of butter. Wi.en tender, put through a purée 
masher, together with one good-sized cooked potato. 
Mash in with them } lb. of grated cheese and add 
slowly 1} pints of onion or celery stock. If only ordinary 
vegetable stock is available, 1 very finely chopped onion 
should be cooked in with the carrots. Bring to the boil 
and season with 2 teaspoons of Yeastrel, a pinch of 
sweet herbs or thyme if preferred, and } of a teaspoon 
of nutmeg and pimento mixed. 
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Carrot Soup (2) 


Mince # lb. of carrots together with 4 lb. of peeled 
tomatoes and 2 shallots. 

Place in a saucepan with 2 ozs. of butter and cook for 
15 minutes. Then add 1 teaspoon of chopped parsley; 
one good teaspoon of Yeastrel, a pinch of paprika and 
black pepper. Sprinkle in 2 tablespoons of flour, and 
add sufficient stock to make the soup as thick as required. 
Simmer for 20 minutes. 


Cauliflower Soup (1!) 


Steam one good-sized cauliflower and one large onion. 
Put both through a sieve or chop very finely. Fry } lb. 
of mushrooms cut very small in one dessertspoon of 
butter. Mix one tablespoon of arrowroot with a little 
stock and add to the mushrooms in a saucepan. Pour 
in 1 to 2 pints of vegetable stock according to the 
thickness required and stir till it thickens. Add the 
chopped cauliflower and onions, seasoning with a little 
dried mint, 2 teaspoons of Yeastrel, 1 teaspoon of lemon 
juice and a pinch of cayenne. Just before sending to the 
table add a few toasted cubes of wholemeal bread. 


Cauliflower Soup (2) 
The white of 1 large cauliflower. } pint of milk. 


1 large onion. Cas of vegetable stock. 

2 sticks of celery. ‘A pinch of ground cloves, 

3 ozs. of grated cheese. pimento and black pepper. 

2 ozs. of butter. 2 teaspoons of Yeastrel. 

3 oe of dried bread- 1 teaspoon of chopped parsley. 
crumbs. 


Chop the vegetables up very fine and fry in the butter 
for 10 minutes, turning over continuously, Add the 
breadcrumbs and 2 tablespoons of flour. Continue 
cooking for another 5 minutes, then place in a saucepan 
and add the milk and stock gradually. Add the season- 
ings and continue simmering, stirring occasionally, for 
another 20 minutes. Lastly add the grated cheese, a little 
while before serving. 
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Cauliflower Soup (3) 


3 cups of cooked cauliflower, 4 teaspoon of sweet herbs. 
both the green and white parts. A pinch of cayenne and celery 

1} pints of milk. : salt. 

A pinch of garlic. 


Pass the cauliflower through a purée masher; add the 
milk and seasoning. Bring to the boil and serve with 
small cubes of bread browned in oil. | 


Celery Soup 


Celery has such a unique flavour, it hardly seems to 
need any accompanying vegetable to augment the 
flavour. It is usually made into a thick creamy soup, and 
this certainly seems the most delicious method of serving 
it. 

2 heads of celery. A pinch of salt and cayenne. 
I onion. 14 ozs. of butter. 
A sprig of parsley, thyme and a 1 pint of milk. 
ayleaf. 2 tablespoons of cream 
+ teaspoon of grated horseradish. (optional). 

Fry the celery and onion (cut into pieces) for 10 
minutes in the butter till slightly toasted. Place in a 
casserole with the herbs, tied in muslin, and stew in 
+ pint of water gently till tender. Remove the herbs and 
put the vegetables through a purée masher. Place in a 
saucepan with the water they were cooked in and the 
milk and other seasonings. Re-heat and serve. 


Cucumber Soup 


This is rather unusual in flavour and to many might 
be rather an acquired taste. When cucumbers are 
plentiful it is well worth a trial. 

Wash 2 medium sized cucumbers and grate them. 
Cook in 1 oz. of butter together with one finely-chopped 
onion and 1 teaspoon of chopped parsley for 10 minutes. 
Stir in 1 good teaspoon of Yeastrel and a pinch of black 
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pepper. Sprinkle over the purée 2 tablespoons of grated 
cheese, and stir in 1 pint of milk in which an egg has 
been well beaten. A pinch of sweet herbs adds interest 
to those who like the flavour. Ordinary stock can be 
substituted for milk, but the egg should be omitted if 
stock is used. 


Barley Broth 


Simmer 3 onions, 3 large carrots, 4 a head of celery, 
1 leek, 4 a turnip, a slice of beetroot stuck with a clove, 
a few outside parts of cauliflower, and } a cup of barley 
tied loosely in a piece of muslin for at least 3 hours. 
Strain the liquid away, slightly squeezing the vegetables, 
Place the stock in a pan and add 3 a tin of tomato juice; 
3 teaspoons of Yeastrel, a pinch of nutmeg and cayenne 
and finally empty in the barley, which should be 
perfectly swollen and soft. A sprinkling of any favourite 
chopped herbs can be added. 


Leek Soup 


Mince 4 leeks, 2 small potatoes, 1 stick of celery, § a 
turnip, 1 tomato, 1 leaf of red cabbage, 1 sprig of parsley, 
and fry for 5 minutes in 14 ozs. of butter. Then place 
in a saucepan with 14-2 pints of stock and continue 
cooking for # hour. Season with Yeastrel and nutmeg 
or other herbs if preferred. If a smoother soup is desired, 
it should be put through a purée masher before serving. 


Bread Soup 


Fry a finely-chopped onion in 1 oz. of butter for a 
few minutes, then sprinkle in 2 teacups of grated bread- 
crumbs and 3 tablespoons of grated cheese. Cook a few 
minutes longer, stirring continuously; add 1 tablespoon 
of flour, 1 teacup of tomato pulp or juice, and 1} pints 
of stock. Season with a pinch of sage, paprika, Yeastrel 
and garlic. 
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Curry Cream Soup 


Cut 4 lb. of apples into fairly small pieces, but do 
not peel or core them. Simmer in a pan with 1 Ib. of 
onions cut small and 1 dessertspoon of butter, till all 
are quite tender. Sprinkle in 2 dessertspoons of flour 
and add 14} pints of stock in which 2 tablespoons of 
curry powder have been dissolved. Stir until it thickens, 
then add 1 tablespoon of minced or finely-chopped 
sultanas and 2 tablespoons of cooked rice. Simmer 
another 10 minutes, and finally add 4 a cup of finely- 
diced cooked carrots. 


Sweet Corn Soup (1!) 


Boil 6 corn cobs in 2 pints of water for 40 minutes. 
Remove the corn from the cob and place in a pan with 
1 oz. of butter, 1 finely-chopped onion, 1 dessertspoon 
of chopped parsley, } teaspoon of thyme, and cook until 
the onion is tender. Beat 2 eggs in }? pint of milk and 
add ? pint of the water in which the cobs were boiled. 
Add to the cooked vegetables and stir until the soup 
comes to the boil, then pass through a purée masher 
and reheat, adding a little cream at the last. 


Sweet Corn Soup (2) 


Cook 6 corn cobs as in previous recipe. Peel and cut 
up small 1 lb. of tomatoes and 3 shallots. Fry in butter 
till nicely browned. Stir in 1 oz. of flour, 2 teaspoons 
of Yeastrel, a pinch of pimento, paprika and nutmeg. 
Add gradually the water in which the cobs were boiled 
and stir over a slow fire for 5 minutes after bringing to 
the boil. Add the corn to the soup either whole or puréed. 


Mushroom Soup (1) 


1 lb. of mushrooms. 3 ozs. of cream. 

6 shallots. 2 teaspoons of lemon juice. 
I large tomato (peeled). Salt and a pinch of pepper. 
2 tablespoons of oil. 1 oz. of flour. 


1 tablespoon of butter. I pint of vegetable stock. 
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Cut the vegetables up small and cook in the butter 
and oil till tender. Add the flour, seasoning and cream, 
then stir in the stock. Last of all, when the soup is taken 
from the boil, add the lemon juice. 


Mushroom Soup (2) 


Braise 1 lb. of mushrooms, cut into small pieces till 
tender. Meanwhile make a thick bechamel sauce of 
14 ozs. of butter, 14 ozs. of flour, # pint of milk, ? pint 
of strong onion stock. Season with celery salt, black 
pepper, a pinch of mace and sweet herbs. Finally stir 
in the cooked mushrooms and add 1 good tablespoon of 
cream. 


Spinach Soup (Il) 


Cook 1 lb. of spinach leaves in a pan without any 
water. After about 20 minutes it should be tender 
enough to put through a purée masher. Return to the 
pan with 1 oz. of butter, and when this has melted 
sprinkle in 1 tablespoon of flour. Stir in 1 pint of 
milk and } pint of stock, including the juice which 
remained after first cooking the spinach. Bring to the 
boil and stir in 2 well-beaten egg yolks. Season with 
onion salt, and a pinch of nutmeg. 


Spinach Soup (2) 


Cook 1 Ib. of spinach as in previous recipe. Fry one 
large onion and two tomatoes in 1 oz. of butter till well 
browned. Place in the saucepan with 2 tablespoons of 
flour; stir and add the spinach purée, then gradually 
stir in 14 pints of stock, and simmer for 10 minutes. 
Season with 2 good teaspoons of Yeastrel, a pinch of 
black pepper and 2 teaspoons of lemon juice. 
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Green Pea Soup 
1 lb. of fresh peas (shelled) or 1} pints care stock. 


dried peas (soaked). } pint of 
2 large onions. 1 oz. of butter. 
A sprig of mint. 2 tablespoons of cream. 
1 teaspoon of sugar. 1 pinch of pimento. 


1 teaspoon of celery salt. 


Boil the peas in some of the stock with the sugar and 
mint. Fry the onions in the butter, add 2 teaspoons of 
Yeastrel and put both peas and onions through a mincer 
or purée masher. Place in a saucepan with the celery 
salt, cream, milk and stock. Bring to the boil and add 
1 teacup of fried bread cubes. 


Apple Soup 


This soup is not very well known in this country, nor 
any fruit soup for that matter. They are a welcome 
change, especially in the summer when fruit soup is 
delicious served cold. Several flavours can be made, the 
most popular being apple, plum, lemon, gooseberry and 
cranberry. The recipe for them all is much the same, 
with the flavours varied according to taste. However, 
both lemon and gooseberry need so much sugar to make 
them palatable, that they are not very suitable. Cran- 
berries are usually mixed with apple, or used to flavour 
soups made from mixed fruit juices, such as prune 
melon, pomegranate, etc. 

Wash and cut up 3 Ibs. of apples without peeling. 
Remove the stalks and any blemishes. Stew till soft in 
I pint of water and pass through a sieve or purée masher. 
Return to the pan, and if too thick, add a little more 
water. A better colour and flavour is obtained if some 
non-alcoholic wine or grape juice is added. Sweeten 
with honey or a little sugar. Season with a pinch of 
ground cloves, cinnamon, and 3} a teaspoon of grated 
lemon rind, Finally add a few sultanas or raisins. 

Many variations of flavour can be obtained by using 
spices in different combinations, such as ginger and a 
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bay leaf, ground almond meal, candied peel, or a small 
amount of black treacle. 

All other fruit soups are made in a similar manner. 
To obtain the best results in soups of this kind, it is 
better not to mix a variety of fruits as is usual in vegetable 
soups. 


Chapter IV 
SAVOURY AND ENTREE DISHES 


THe recipes of this chapter are mostly protein dishes 
and serve as the main item of a menu. Many savouries 
will also be found in Chapter V, on the cooking of 
vegetables, and from the general ideas given in that 
section one can often compose endless other variations 
to suit one’s individual taste. The addition of cheese, 
eggs, beans, peas and nuts cooked in some particular 
way can always be added to a vegetable dish to serve as 
the backbone of a meal, and considering the large variety 
of vegetables and flavours at one’s disposal, the possi- 
bilities are inexhaustible. Great stress should be laid 
upon the garnishing and attractive manner of serving. 
Ideas are given in some of the recipes, but this part of 
the creation is often left to the reader’s own initiative 
to suit the season and one’s own choice. Contrast of 
colour plays an important part. Thus, dishes predomi- 
nantly white, for example, many ‘au gratin’ dishes, look 
well garnished with tiny cubes of beetroot, raw tomate 
rings, peas, fried cubes of bread, etc., and green dishes 
with sauté potatoes, diced cheese or short lengths of 
macaroni. Parsley and lettuce are useful for almost all 
dishes. The habit of eating the parsley should be 
cultivated, as it is a very valuable herb from a health 
point of view. 

Generally speaking, proteins should be kept apart 
from concentrated starches such as bread, oatmeal, 
macardni, flour and rice; that is, if either predominates 
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in a meal. To follow this out to the extreme is almost 
impossible unless one can cater entirely for oneself at 
home, but if the stomach is not strong, this rule is better 
adhered to fairly closely. By doing this one is almost 
sure to have a preponderance of alkaline in the diet. 
Combining proteins with starches such as potatoes and 
bananas is not so important, especially if there is an 
ample quantity of other alkaline vegetables and fruits 
in the meal. 

A savoury entrée need not necessarily contain protein 
to make it complete. Many combination vegetable 
dishes cooked in a special manner and well garnished 
are complete in themselves and served with either toast 
or biscuits and butter are most enjoyable meals. 

The following savoury recipes are not intended to 
follow any particular plan, but are only a selection ct 
dishes considered more unusual. Well-known egg 
savouries, cheese dishes and entrées are not included, as 
their method of preparation is generally well known, and 
can be found in most cookery books. 


Cheese Flan 


Line a flan ring with wholemeal pastry, using } Ii of 
flour, 2 ozs. of butter and sufficient egg to bind. 

Grate } Ib. of cheese into a basin; moisten with 2 
tablespoons of milk and 2 well-beaten eggs. Flavour with 
a pinch of garlic powder or 1 teaspoon of onion juice, 
z dessertspoon of chopped parsley and celery salt to 
taste. Pour the mixture into the flan and place evenly 
all round thin sections of tomato, the skin uppermost. 
Bake in a moderate oven for 25/30 minutes. If the 
pastry begins to brown too much before the bottom is 
properly set, cover \ith a sheet of greaseproof paper. 


Pot.to Nuts 
1 good-sized baked potato for I teaspo. « of Yeastrel. 


each person. 1 heape teaspoon of 
4 Ib. of milled nuts. mayonnaise, 
1 teacup of dry breadcrumb». Tomatc es. 


1 oz. of butter. 
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Work the nuts, breadcrumbs, butter, Yeastrel and 
mayonnaise to a paste with a fork. Roll into thin 
sausage shapes, and after slitting the baked potatoes, 
place one in each slit, and surmount with half a fried 
tomato. Serve with a brown gravy, which should be 
poured on to the same dish. 

More of the savoury nut filling may be needed accord- 
ing to the number of potatoes required. The above 
recipe gives the proportion of ingredients needed. 


Green Pea Fritters 


1 large tin of peas, or the equiva- 1 cup of dried breadcrumbs. 
ent of fresh peas. 1 large onion. 
1 teaspoon of dried mint. A pinch of sage, salt and 
cayenne. 


Chop and fry the onion. Mash the peas with a potato 
masher. If fresh peas are used they must be cooked first. 
Add all the other ingredients and form into rissoles. Roll 
in flour and fry till crisp and brown. 


Savoury Ragout 


1 small tin of Heinz vegetable 2 teaspoons of arrowroot. 
soup. } pint of vegetable stock. 
2 cups of cornflakes. Mushrooms or tomatoes. 


3 tablespoons of grated cheese. 


Place the soup in a saucepan with the cornflakes and 
cheese. Mix the arrowroot with the stock and add to the 
pan, stir for 5 minutes after it thickens and add more 
stock if it gets too stiff. Pile on to a dish and surround 
with braised tomatoes or mushrooms. This makes an 
excellent meal served with a green vegetable. For 
variation of flavour, hard-boiled eggs or milled nuts can 
be used instead of cheese. This dish also makes an 
excellent filling for stuffing cooked vegetables, such as 
rings of steamed marrow, or turnips with the centres 
scooped out. 
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Onion Cheese Batter 


6 large onions. + Ib. of flour. 
2 ozs. of butter. + lb. of grated cheese. 
2 eggs. 1 gill of milk or stock. 


Cut the onions up small and stew in a casserole with 
the butter for 10 minutes. Cover the bottom of a greased 
pie dish with the onions. Mix the yolks of the eggs and 
the milk with the flour, add the cheese and season if 
desired. Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth and 
stir in. Pour the mixture over the onions and bake in 
a quick oven for 25/30 minutes. 


Broad Bean Savoury 


1 Ib. of beans (shelled). 2 large tomatoes, pecled and 
6 medium-sized onions, cut chopped. 
small. 1 oz. of butter. 
} gill of water. 


Cook the onions and tomatoes in butter till nicely 
brown. Add the beans, water, a little seasoning, and 
cook in a covered casserole in the oven till the beans are 
tender. Thicken the gravy with a little flour. 


Marrow Savoury 


1 large marrow. 3 hard-boiled eggs. 
6 medium-sized tomatoes. 14 ozs. of butter. 
1 onion. 


Skin and chop both the tomatoes and onion. Cook 
till brown in the butter. Boil the marrow cut in chunks. 
Do not peel it, only removing the seeds. 

Stir into the tomatoes either enough flour or soup 
powder to thicken when the water from the marrow has 
been added. Grate 2 of the eggs into this and bring to 
the boil. Pour over the marrow, arranged on a dish, and 
grate the remaining egg over this. Decorate with a little 
parsley. 
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Curried Vegetables 


2 large carrots. 1 good tablespoon of flour. 

1 medium-sized turnip. 2 teaspoons of Yeastrel. 

1 lb. of potatoes. 1 level dessertspoon of curry 
¢ lb. onions. powder. 

4 lb. of | ae (shelled). + pint of water. 

2 ozs. of butter. 


Cut all the vegetables up small and fry in the butter 
for 10 minutes, constantly stirring. Put all the vegetables 
in the water, and simmer till tender. Mix the flour and 
curry together, and moisten with the water from the 
vegetables. Stir this into the whole until it thickens, and 
cook another 10 minutes. Flavour with Yeastrel and 
serve with rice and grilled tomatoes. 


Cheese and Cucumber Custard 


1 cucumber. $ pint of milk. 
2 ozs. of butter. 3 eggs. 
4 lb. of grated cheese. 1 teaspoon of Yeastrel, cayenne. 


Cook the cucumber in 1 oz. of butter. Season with 
the Yeastrel and a pinch of cayenne. Beat the eggs. 
Add the cheese and milk and place all ingredients in a 
dish in which the remaining butter has been melted. 
Bake for 20/25 minutes till set and nicely brown. 


Stuffed Marrow 


Cut a marrow into 1} inch rings, scoop out the pips 
and steam for 10 minutes. Do not peel it. 


Filling: 

+ lb. of breadcrumbs. } teaspoon of mace. 

I oz. of butter. ¢ teaspoon of mixed herbs. 
I egg. ¢ teaspoon of paprika. 

1 large onion. 4 teaspoon of dry mint. 


1 small turnip. 

Mince the onion and turnip. Mix all the ingredients 
well together; bind with the egg. Place the stuffed 
marrow rings on a greased baking tin or baking dish and 
bake till well browned. 


D—h 
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Onion and Bean Savoury 


2 lbs. of chopped onions. 2 tablespoons of oil. 
Ib. of shelled broad beans. 2 tablespoons of grated cheese. 
large tomatoes. I teaspoon of arrowroot. 

# teaspoon of sage. 1 gill of stock. 


Cook the onions, beans and sage gently in the oil and 
stock. When tender, thicken the gravy with the arrow- 
root, add the cheese and pile on to a dish. Sprinkle a 
few cornflakes over the top, and surround with the 
tomatoes previously halved and fried. 


Cabbage Spiced 


The heart of 2 white cabbages. 2 teaspoons of any sweet 


2 large cooking apples. chutney. 

1 oz. of butter. 4 teaspoon of ground cloves, 

$ gill of stock. paprika, black pepper and 
grated nutmeg. 


Shred the cabbages finely. Thinly slice the apple; 
and thoroughly mix all ingredients with the spices. Place 
in a covered casserole, place the butter in pats on top, 
and cook gently in the oven till quite tender. This is 
excellent with a thick sauce poured over it and served 
with a cheese souffle. 


Aubergines and Eggs 
(for 8 people) 


Cut 2 aubergines in quarter-inch slices without peeling. 
Boil for 5 minutes, drain and sauté till nice and brown. 
Take one tomato for each person and 1 large onion 
chopped small. Fry these in butter and mix with the 
aubergines. Then scramble eggs, one for each person. 
Place a heap of the vegetables on scollop shells, and pile 
the eggs on top. Decorate with parsley. 
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Carrots au Gratin 


1 lb. of carrots minced with 1 teaspoon of Yeastrel. 
1 large onion and 4 tomatoes. _1 oz. of butter. 
} Ib. of grated cheese. 


Cook the minced vegetables in the butter in a covered 
casserole. Add the cheese and Yeastrel and if necessary 
thicken with a little arrowroot. Place a few rings of 
tomatoes on top and bake again uncovered till browned 
on top. 


Soya Cheese 


6 ozs. of soya flour. 1 teaspoon of curry powder. 
4 ozs. of nut butter. 1 teaspoon of dry mint. 

2 ozs. of salt butter. 4 teaspoon of mace. 

1 level dessertspoon of Yeastrel. 4 teaspoon of pimento. 


Mix all the dry ingredients together thoroughly. 
Dissolve the butters and Yeastrel and add to the other. 
Bind well with a spoon and press into jars. 


Tomates Provencal 


6 large tomatoes. 1 good teaspoon of Yeastrel. 
hard-boiled eggs. Black pepper, pimento, ground 

; pint of breadcrumbs. cloves—a pinch of each. 

1 beaten egg. 4 teaspoon of dried mint. 


1 gill of strong vegetable stock. A pinch of thyme. 
1 small onion. 


Mince the tomatoes and onion. Add the stock in 
which has been dissolved the Yeastrel. Add the seasoning 
and breadcrumbs. Grate the eggs into this and bind 
with the beaten egg. Sprinkle a few more breadcrumbs 
on top and bake for half an hour. 


Carrots aux Tomates 


Mince 6 medium-sized tomatoes and 6 medium carrots, 
a few sprigs of parsley, a sprig of mint and 1 dessertspoon 
of capers. Cook in 2 ozs. of butter for 20 minutes. Then 
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add 2 beaten eggs and simmer, stirring continuously for 
5 minutes. If it is a little too stiff, add some stock or 
water to moisten. 


Cucumber Ragout 


1 large cucumber. 1 oz. of butter. 

1 lb. of tomatoes. 1 teaspoon of Yeastrel. 

1 stick of celery. A pinch of cayenne, cloves and 
1 small onion. nutmeg. 


Mince the tomatoes, onion and celery. Cut the 
cucumbers into small dice and place all with the butter 
and seasoning in a casserole. Cover and cook gently till 
the cucumber is soft. 


Tomato Souffle 


1 lb. of tomatoes. 1 stick of celery. 
1 small onion. 4 eggs. 


Peel and chop the tomatoes together with the onion 
and celery. Cook till tender in 1 oz. of butter and season 
with a favourite herb or spices. Stir in the beaten yolks 
of 4 eggs. Then fold in the stiffly-beaten whites, pour 
into a buttered dish and bake for about 20/30 minutes 
in a brisk oven till well browned. 


Pumpkin Pie (Open) 


Stew the pumpkin in as little water as possible, with 
2 bayleaves to flavour. When tender, drain very well 
and mash. Add the grated cheese moistened with the 
milk and then the beaten eggs. Season with a pinch of 
black pepper, salt, pimento and garlic according to 
taste. 

Line a shallow pie dish with short crust pastry and 
place the pumpkin mixture in this. Cross with a few 
strips of pastry and bake for 30/40 minutes in a fairly 
brisk oven, 
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Nut Rissoles 


lbs. pumpkin. 4 large eggs. 
3 Ib. of orate cheese. 4 tablespoons of milk. 
4 lb. of brown breadcrumbs. i teaspoon of thyme. 
1 breakfastcup of milled nuts. 4 teaspoon of pimento. 
1 large onion. 1 teaspoon of Yeastrel. 
1 stick of celery. ¢ teaspoon of paprika. 
1 tomato. 1 oz. of butter. 
1 teaspoon of dried mint. 2 eggs. 


The breadcrumbs should be dry, and can be obtained 
by drying stale bread in a warm place. They should 
then be put through a mincer and stored in an airtight 
tin ready for use. They will keep for a long time if no 
moisture comes in contact with them. 

Mix all the dry ingredients well together. Mince the 
vegetables and cook for 15 minutes in the butter. Flavour 
with the Yeastrel and then mix with the breadcrumbs 
and spices. Bind the mixture with the eggs and form 
into rissoles. It is not necessary to fry these in deep fat; 
+ of an inch of fat in the pan is quite sufficient and the 
rissoles can be turned over as they brown on one side. 


Scotch Eggs 


Boil as many eggs hard as are needed. Use the 
following forcemeat for 2 eggs: 


1 cup of breadcrumbs (dried). Seasoning according to taste. 
I onion and tomato (minced). Curry, herbs or other spices can 
I egg to bind. be used. 


Mix the crumbs well with the vegetables and season- 
ing, bind with the egg, and shape round the hard-boiled 
eggs. Fry them in shallow fat, turning them over and 
over. When done, cut in halves and place on a dish, 
decorated with grilled tomatoes and parsley. 
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Vegetable Rarebit 


¢ lb. raw prepared marrow. 1 teacup of dried breadcrumbs 
2 medium-sized onions. or cereals. 

1 small stick of celery. 4 teaspoon of Yeastrel. 

+ lb. of grated cheese. A small bayleaf. 

2 eggs. A level dessertspoon of chopped 
1 oz. of butter. parsley. 


Cut the vegetables very small and cook with the 
seasoning and butter in a casserole or stew pan. No 
water should be added as there is sufficient in the 
vegetables. Meanwhile butter well a shallow pie dish 
and sprinkle half the crumbs over the bottom. When 
the vegetables have cooked for 10/15 minutes, stir in 
the cheese and beaten eggs. Turn into the dish; cover 
with the remaining crumbs and bake for 4 hour in a 
good oven till well browned. 


Potato Eggs 


Prepare one hard-boiled egg for each person; allowing 
1 fair-sized potato or more for each egg. Boil the 
potatoes in their skins. When cooked, peel and mash 
with butter and flavour with a pinch of powdered 
garlic, black pepper, 1 teaspoon of Yeastrel, a pinch of 
thyme and a teaspoon of chopped mint. Then well mix 
in 1 beaten egg for every # Ib. of potato mixture. Wrap 
a portion of this round each egg and roll in dried bread- 
crumbs. Fry them in shallow fat, turning them over 
slowly till browned. When sufficiently coloured, cut 
them through lengthwise with a very sharp knife and 
arrange on a dish with the egg showing upwards. 


Corn Cob Savoury 


4 corn cobs. 4 tomatoes. 
2 medium-sized carrots. 2 tablespoons of onion cream 
1 large onion. soup powder. 


4 CEES. 
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Boil the cobs without removing the green sheaves, for 
half an hour, or longer if necessary. Remove the corn 
from the cobs and arrange round a dish. Keep warm 
till needed. Meanwhile steam the carrots and onion till 
tender, then dice the carrots and chop the onion. Arrange 
the carrots outside the corn. Halve the tomatoes; fry 
them in butter and place in a ring inside the corn. Mix 
the soup powder to a smooth paste with milk. Break 
in the eggs and beat well together. Melt 1 oz. of butter 
in a frying pan, add the chopped onions and then the 
eggs. Scramble all together and pile into the centre of 
the dish. This arrangement gives a delightful blend of 
colour and looks most attractive when served. A little 
grated cheese can be added to the eggs if desired. 


Japanese Rice 


cuns of cooked rice. 1 tablespoon of chopped and 
I cp of tomato purée. fried onion. 
2 ozs. of butter. 4 teaspoon of paprika. 
4 tablespoons of milled pine- 1 teaspoon of Yeastrel. 


ee previously roasted 1 tablespoon of chopped parsley. 
ightly. 


Mix all ingredients well together, heat and serve with 
a green vegetable and steamed turnips. 


Onion Fritters 


1 cup of dried breadcrumbs. A pinch of mace, salt, paprika 
+ teaspoon of sage. and black pepper. 

$ teaspoon of thyme. 14 large cups of cooked onion 
1 teaspoon of grated lemon rind. purée. 

I egg. 1 onion, chopped fine and 
1 dessertspoon of chopped parsley. browned in butter. 


Mix all the ingredients well together and bind with 
the egg. Sauté gently in shallow fat, turning each fritter 
over till browned all over. 
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Hungarian Red Cabbage 


1 medium-sized red cabbage. + pint of vegetable stock. 

1 large onion. Ground caraway seed, nutmeg, 
2 medium-sized cooking apples. paprika, hae pepper, 
I oz. of butter. and thyme. 


Grease a covered casserole well with butter and melt 
the 1 oz. of butter in it. Shred the cabbage finely, chop 
the onion small and grate the apples. Mix well and 
place in the casserole with the stock. Season with the 
spices, using about } teaspoon of each and stew in the 
oven till tender. Most of the stock will have evaporated 
by the time it is cooked. 


Pumpkin and Onion Savoury 


1 lb. of peeled pumpkin. 1 good teaspoon of Yeastrel. 
4 ae eS onions. 3 lb. of grated cheese. 

1 teacup of breadcrumbs. 2 cold potatoes. 

2 tomatoes. A pinch of sage. 


Cut the pumpkin up small; chop the onions; skin and 
chop the tomatoes and place all in a pan with 1 oz. 
of butter. Stew gently till cooked, then stir in the other 
ingredients. Place in a pie dish and cover with the 
potatoes cut in rings. Place under the grill to brown. 


Polenta 


This is made from maize, and though little seen in this 
country is very popular in Italy. It sometimes goes 
under the name of golden meal. It can be used like rice 
for either savoury or sweet dishes. 

For savoury, cook } lb. of yellow maize flour in a 
double saucepan in about 1 pint of water for 30 minutes. 
Stir continuously to prevent lumps forming. Add 1$ ozs. 
of butter and } lb. of grated cheese, seasoning according 
to taste with a little black pepper and salt. Different 
flavours can be added of either herbs or spices. Small 
amounts of chopped vegetables browned in butter can 
also be added. It can be served just as it is or placed in 
a dish to brown under the grill. 
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Risotto (I) 


Cook some rice in the usual manner till it is soft, but 
the grains left whole. It is best if cooked in vegetable 
stock. To 4 teacups of cooked rice allow 1 medium 
onion, } lb. of chopped mushrooms, 2 ozs. of butter and 
+ lb. of grated cheese. Chop the onion and mushrooms 
smal] and brown in a little batter, turning them con- 
tinuously till soft and quite cooked. Add them to the 
well-drained rice, together with the butter and grated 
cheese, seasoning with a suspicion of cayenne, a little 
nutmeg and salt. Serve very hot. 


Risotto (2) 


In this recipe the rice and vegetables are cooked 
together and finally the whole dish is browned in the 
oven. 

Place in a double saucepan, 4 lb. of rice, 1 large 
onion chopped small, ? lb. of tomatoes skinned and cut 
small, 1 stick of celery cut into short lengths and ? pint 
of stock or water. Cook for 14 hours at least, stirring 
occasionally and adding more water if necessary. Then 
stir in 2 ozs. of butter, 1 good teaspoon of Yeastrel, a 
pinch of garlic, a pinch of nutmeg and blackpepper 
and finally 4 lb. of grated cheese. This risotto should 
not be too stiff, like a mass of dough, nor thin, like weak 
porridge. Place it in a well-buttered baking dish and 
brown on top. 


Oatmeal au Gratin 


3 lb. of quick oats. lb. of tomatoes. 

4 pint of stock. + lb. of grated Parmesan cheese. 
2 medium-sized carrots. 2 ozs. of butter. 

1 large onion. 4 teaspoon of dry mint. 

+ lb. of mushrooms. 1 teaspoon of Yeastrel. 


Cook the oats in a double saucepan with the stock 
and butter for 20 minutes, stirring occasionally to prevent 
it getting lumpy. Cut up all the vegetables small and 
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fry for 3 minutes over a hot flame. Finish cooking in a 
casserole with a little stock. Dissolve in the Yeastrel, 
at the same time adding the mint. When the vegetables 
are cooked almost all the liquid should have evaporated. 
Add them to the cooked oats together with the cheese. 
Place all in a buttered baking dish and brown in the 
oven. 

Another method of cooking this dish, is to place 
everything except the cheese in a double saucepan and 
cook till the vegetables are quite soft. The cheese can 
then be well mixed in and the dish served at once. 


Mushroom Savoury 


1 lb. of mushrooms. } pint of milk. 

1 large onion. 2 ozs. of butter. 

$ pint of stock. 1 teaspoon of Yeastrel. 
2 tomatoes. 2 tablespoons of flour. 
3 large hard-boiled eggs. Lemon juice. 


Cut up the mushrooms and onion small and cook in 
the butter for 10 minutes. Sprinkle in the flour and 
gradually add the stock and milk, stirring till the whole 
thickens. Continue cooking for another 10 minutes, 
afterwards stirring in the Yeastrel and flavouring with 
any herbs or spices that appeal, though the latter are 
not really necessary. Pour the whole into a fairly deep 
dish and cover with the hard-boiled eggs cut into rings, 
chopped or grated. Sprinkle a little parsley over and 
surround with the tomatoes cut into very thin rings. 
Last of all squeeze a little lemon juice over the dish. 

This makes an excellent entrée and is very good 
accompanied with spinach and steamed carrots. 


Mushrooms with Leeks 


1 bunch of leeks. 2 ozs. of butter. 
$ lb. of mushrooms. 1 small tin of Ideal milk. 
Stock. Grated cheese. 


Cut the leeks into short lengths and place in a casserole 
with 1 oz. of butter and enough stock to barely cover. 
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Stew them in the oven till tender. Fry the mushrooms 
in the rest of the butter and add to the leeks when 
they are done. Pour in the Ideal milk and thicken the 
whole dish with flour or arrowroot. Pour on to a wide 
dish and sprinkle with grated cheese. This savoury is 
good flavoured with a pinch of sweet herbs. 


Mushroom Scramble 


1 lb. of mushrooms. 2 ozs. of grated checse. 
2 eggs. Mashed potatoes. 
3 large tomatoes. 


Cut the mushrooms in half, and cook in a covered 
casserole with a tablespoon of oil. Squeeze a little 
lemon over while cooking. Cut the tomatoes into rings 
and cook in the same way. Place six rather flat mounds 
of mashed potatoes on a dish and divide the mushrooms 
and tomatoes up on to them. Scramble the eggs, mixing 
the grated cheese with them first before removing from 
the saucepan. Place heaps of this over the cooked 
vegetables. Serve with a mild horseradish sauce. 


Cheese Pasty 


4 lb. of flour. t lb. of grated cheese. 
+ Ib. of butter. Egg to bind. 


Make a cheese crust as follows: 

Rub the butter into the flour. Add the grated cheese 
and make into a stiffish paste with beaten egg. Roll out 
about a } inch thick and line an old dinner plate with 
the paste. Cut another piece the same size for the top. 


For the Filling: 

1 lb. of spinach. 1 hard-boiled egg. 

2 medium-sized onions. Yeastrel and black pepper. 
+ lb. of tomatoes. Lemon juice and nutmeg. 


Steam the spinach for } of an hour, then remove and 
chop finely. Chop the onions and tomatoes and brown 
in 1 oz. of butter till the onions are almost cooked. 
Sprinkle in 1 oz. of flour and make a thick sauce with 
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} pint of good stock. Season with plenty of Yeastrel, a 
few squeezes of lemon juice, a pinch of black pepper and 
nutmeg. Mix this sauce with the spinach and spread half 
on the pastry. Slice the hard-boiled egg and place over the 
filling. Add the rest of the vegetables and cover with the 
other round of pastry. Press the edges together well with 
a fork, brush over with egg and bake for 15/20 minutes. 
Serve from the plate if used hot. It can quite easily 
be removed when it has cooled if it is wished to be eaten 
with salad. 

This dish is excellent served with a mayonnaise sauce 
either hot or cold. 


Mushroom Batter 


+ Ib. of mushrooms. } Ib. of flour. 
2 small onions. A little over $ pint of milk. 
2 eggs. 14 ozs. of butter. 


Chop the onions and mushrooms small; cook the 
onions in a little butter in a casserole for 10 minutes. 
Place the onions and mushrooms in a flat baking dish, 
previously well greased with the 14 ozs. of butter. Make 
a batter of the flour, milk and eggs, flavouring with a 
pinch of salt. Let it stand for 1 hour, then pour into 
the prepared dish and bake for 1 hour in a fairly hot 
oven. 


Pinekernel Pie 


I pint of thick tomato purée = 4 teaspoon of mustard. 
(either fresh or tinned). $ teaspoon of paprika. 
3 lb. of pinekernels. A pinch of thyme and salt. 
2 tablespoons of grated onion. 
1 breakfastcup of dried bread- 
crumbs or pounded biscuit 
pieces. 


Place the nuts in a flat tin and roast a pale brown, 
then mill them or chop very small. Sprinkle a thin layer 
of crumbs in a well-buttered baking dish. Mix the 
seasonings and onion juice well with the tomato purée 
and pour half into the dish; cover with a layer of crumbs, 
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then the nuts and another layer of crumbs, then the 
rest of the tomato purée and finally the remainder of the 
crumbs. Dot a few pieces of butter over the top and 
bake for half an hour. 


Asparagus with Eggs 


Cook a large bunch of asparagus and drain well. 
Arrange on a large dish fanwise with the tips pointing 
outwards. Cut 1 lb. of carrots into thin match-like 
chips and fry in oil or butter. Drain these well and pile 
in the centre of the dish. Meanwhile boil 4 eggs hard. 
Grate into a basin and place in a saucepan with 4 oz. 
of butter. Add 1 teaspoon of mayonnaise to them and 
a pinch of black pepper. When thoroughly hot place 
over the carrots. Sprinkle the whole dish with a little 
chopped parsley and about 1 oz. of grated cheese. 


Asparagus Cream 


1 small tin of asparagus. 4 lb. of grated cheese. 
I pint of milk. I oz. of macaroni. 
4 Cggs. 


Boil the macaroni and drain well. Cut it into short 
lengths of about 1 inch. Also cut the asparagus similarly. 
Beat the eggs up, and pour on the milk slightly warmed. 
Place in a double saucepan and stir till it thickens. Add 
the asparagus and macaroni and lastly the cheese. Heat 
through well, seasoning with a pinch of salt and nutmeg. 


Cauliflower Savoury 


1 large cauliflower. 2 ozs. of milled brazils. 

1 small tin of Heinz onion soup. 2 ozs. of butter. 

1 cup of breadcrumbs. 2 shallots, peeled and stuck with 
2 ozs. of milled almonds. cloves. 


Cook the cauliflower in a casserole with 1 oz. of butter 
and a little stock. When cooked, drain thoroughly. 
Place the soup in a pan with the breadcrumbs and nuts. 
Add the shallots, 1 teaspoon of Yeastrel, a pinch of black 
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pepper and sage. Add the rest of the butter and stir 
over a slow fire for 10 minutes. Remove the shallots and 
pour over the cauliflower. The sauce may be a little 
too thick, in which case some or all of the juice from the 
cauliflower should be added. 


SAUCES 


A little sauce greatly improves the acceptability of 
many dishes. Care must be taken to see that there is 
no clash of flavours, such as the sauce over-riding the 
savoury, or being totally unsuited. An instance of in- 
compatability of flavour would be to serve a cheese 
savoury with a sauce strongly flavoured with Yeastrel 
or curry. Another would be an egg sauce, as one flavour 
would be lost in the other. 

There are a great many varieties of flavours which 
can be added to the well-known bechamel sauce, which 
is given in most cook books. Substitute wholemeal flour 
for white and use less liquid. Or use a cornflour sauce 
recipe, substituting arrowroot for cornflour. The latter 
is a worthless foodstuff and acid forming. Arrowroot, 
though of little food value, is what is known as a neutral 
starch. 

Any raw vegetable chopped very finely can be used 
as a flavour, in the same manner as herbs. Grated 
carrot is particularly pleasant. Finely-chopped radishes 
give a little ‘bite’ which is milder than horseradish. A 
large selection of herbs should be kept for experiment, 
as this makes for more interest and one discovers most 
surprising sauces by blending them to one’s own fancy. 
The same applies to spices. ‘These are rather more subtle 
than herbs, and surprisingly enough, those associated 
with sweet dishes can be brought out most delightfully 
in a savoury. Never be skimpy with butter in sauce 
making, as the soft smoothness of the garnish is half the 
battle in making it a success. The thickness depends 
entirely on what it is accompanying. A vegetable which 
tends to be watery, such as cauliflower, obviously needs 
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something firmer, whereas most root vegetables require 
a thinner sauce. A suspicion of cheese will often bring 
out the flavour of a vegetable, and even if the sauce is 
delicately flavoured with herbs, etc., a suspicion of 
cheese will often enhance the whole dish. 

Headed under sauces comes gravy, or sauces made 
with all stock and no milk. Tomato sauce can be 
included among these. Good recipes are to be found 
in most cook books, though of course white flour should 
not be used for thickening. The usual method of brown- 
ing the flour in the butter can be used for making gravies. 
A good flavouring for a gravy, which always depends 
largely on the excellence of one’s stock, is a spoonful of 
onion lightly fried, or several chopped and fried vege- 
tables. A gravy should never be flavoured in quite the 
same manner as a bechamel sauce, as it serves quite a 
different purpose, and usually accompanies a dish 
already well seasoned, such as roasts, rissoles, braised 
vegetables and batters. 


Chapter V 
THE COOKING OF VEGETABLES 


Many people are not acquainted with the subtleties of 
flavour produced by vegetables of first-grade quality 
cooked in a proper manner. Vegetables are usually 
regarded as something indescribably cooked to accom- 
pany the meat course and accepted because of conven- 
tional rules. On the continent, vegetables are eaten as 
a separate course, for there they understand the art of 
bringing out the delectable flavours. If care is taken in 
the preparation and cooking, there should be no diffi- 
culty in making vegetables so attractive and tasty that 
they can be enjoyed for their flavour alone, without the 
addition of condiments and meaty savouries. 

As little water as possible should always be used in 
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cooking, and common salt or soda never added. Steam- 
ing is an excellent method, but it is preferable to use the 
specially prepared paper bags or greased paper for 
wrapping round the vegetables. 

Another method is to bake them wrapped in greased 
paper, and for those who have suitable ovens, this is one 
of the best ways of all, as a better flavour is obtained 
than by any other. A further method is to cook them 
in a casserole, with very little water indeed or a small 
amount of fat. The latter helps to conserve the heat, 
making for quicker cooking, and adds a slightly different 
flavour to the vegetables. When cooking by the latter 
method, it is best, if time allows, to cook at a low 
temperature. The fat, of course, can be omitted if 
preferred. Other methods will be dealt with in the 
recipe section of this chapter. 

Vegetables should only be peeled if they are tough 
and rather old, but if the best quality vegetables are 
being used, this is seldom the case. It is very false 
economy to buy second-rate produce, as their life-giving 
mineral salts are so depleted as often to make the vege- 
tables useless. Much of the flavour abounds in the skin, 
but most important, many of the essential vitamins lie 
immediately beneath the skin. More flavour is also 
retained by not peeling the vegetables, as in the case of 
carrots, parsnips, marrow, potatoes, etc. 

In preparing them, a stainless knife should always be 
used, as ordinary steel tends to impart a flavour. Like- 
wise, enamelled cooking ware or earthenware should 
preferably be used. Cast iron is second best, but on no 
account should aluminium ever be used for cooking 
foods in, as it has been proved beyond doubt that food 
is contaminated by this metal, and though the average 
individual is capable of throwing off the minute quantity 
of metallic poisoning which is likely to occur, its use is 
bound to be detrimental to health in the long run. 

Another habit common to housewives is to leave 
vegetables ready prepared for cooking, steeping in water, 
so that they retain their colour. This is not a good 
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practice if the vegetables are left for any length of time, 
as.many of the mineral salts are extremely soluble in 
water, hence a depreciation in the chemical value takes 
place. If they are rinsed in a weak solution of lemon 
juice their colour will be fully retained. 

Care should also be taken not to cook vegetables too 
long, as prolonged cooking, unless the temperature is 

low, destroys much of their mineral value. It is 
ifficult to give a definite time as to how long vegetables 
should be cooked, since they vary so much according to 
the season, the nature of the soil they were grown on, 
how they are prepared, what cooked in, and whether 
the water be hard or soft. One’s judgment alone is the 
best criterion, and experience will be by far the best 
guide in most cases. 

For varying the flavours occasionally, it is a good 
plan to have a fairly wide selection of herbs, which can, 
if used wisely, impart some wonderful flavours. Again, 
experience will best show what herbs to use with differ- 
ent vegetables. Spices, too, are often extremely useful, but 
should be used with discretion, as their taste is not 
always appreciated. 

There are many tips about vegetable culinary which 
one can discover with a little experimenting, such as 
which blend well together, what sauces go best, and 
whether to braise or steam. Actually frying vegetables 
is not to be altogether banned, for one can get some 
most delicious flavours from the frying pan, as many 
know. Just a spoonful of fried vegetables will often make 
all the difference to a vegetable entrée, and if proper 
methods of cooking are the rule, an occasional plate of 
richly-browned onions or potatoes is not going to harm 
one. 

Serving vegetables on hot buttered brown toast is an 
idea which makes a dish most appealing to the palate, 
and will often appeal to the confirmed vegetable 
abstainer. A dash of grated cheese completes the 
savoury, and imparts a very delectable flavour. Such 
a dish is quick to prepare and also economical. 
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Potatoes 


To the potato lover, the supreme way of cooking is 
to bake them in their skins, till crisp outside and floury 
in the centres. In whatever way they are cooked or 
finally transformed, they make a welcome accompani- 
ment to many dishes. 

A large variety of potato savouries can be made by 
splitting baked potatoes lengthwise, scooping out portions 
of the centre and mixing with some favourite seasoning. 
It can be cheese, nut forcemeat stuffing, or grated hard- 
boiled egg. 

When baking potatoes, try for a change brushing them 
over with oil or melted butter. They usually cook a 
little quicker by this method. Different flavours can be 
introduced by piercing the potatoes with a thick knitting 
needle and inserting spring onions, sticks of celery or 
sprigs of mint. 

Plain steamed potatoes are sometimes rather dull 
unless the savoury is very interesting. They can be 
improved by removing from the steamer before quite 
done, peeling and browning in the oven or frying pan 
with a very little fat. Or they can just have some tasty 
sauce or gravy poured over them. 

A rather attractive dish can be made by mashing them 
with a little buttermilk and parsley and building a wall 
around a flat dish, then filling the centre with a thick 
soup. This makes a good accompaniment to a savoury 
that is rather dry. 

Potato croquettes flavoured with chopped herbs and 
spices are always a great favourite. There are an 
indefinite number of variations for these, using as well 
such things as onions chopped and browned, tomato 
purée, fried breadcrumbs, braised mushrooms, etc. 

Here is a recipe for potato balls which are very 
popular. 

Mash 2 Ibs. of cooked potatoes with 2-3 ozs. of butter; 
1 dessertspoon of chopped parsley; 2 teaspoons of 
chopped mint. The same of chopped chives and a small 
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teaspoon of thyme; } teaspoon of black pepper; ¢ tea- 
spoon of paprika; a pinch of mace and salt. Mash all 
well together and form into balls. Place in a dry frying 
pan and toast. When sufficiently browned toast on the 
opposite side. 

The latter flavourings may be too decided for some 
palates, in which case they can be reduced or some 
omitted. Mace seems to suit potatoes particularly well 
as a flavour, but only a very small amount is needed. 

Another variation of potato balls can be made by 
forming the prepared potatoes into rissoles, brushing 
with egg and breadcrumbs and sautéing in very shallow 
butter. 

A good potato surprise can be prepared by combining 
potatoes with cauliflower. To the required quantity of 
mashed potato, add half the quantity of cauliflower 
purée. This should be made from the white of the cauli- 
flower only, and should be steamed, as it must be as dry 
as possible. —Then mix the two well together with some 
butter and enough milk to make it a creamy texture. 
Place in a well-buttered pie dish and bake till browned. 

Potatoes, with all these variations of flavour, can 
easily be turned into souffiés by stirring in egg yolks, 
using I egg to 1 good cup of potato, and then folding 
in the stiffly-beaten whites. 

The addition of cheese is always welcome, so needs 
little comment. 


Carrots 


The Englishman vaguely connects the carrot with 
stews, etc., when he is scarcely aware of its presence. It 
is not largely used as a single vegetable, but to those who 
are really acquainted with it, it is usually one of the 
favourites. The mildness of flavour and slight sweetness 
make it excellent company for a dish that is inclined to 
be rich. 

A very neat way of serving them is to prepare them 
with a cucumber slicer. These thin wafers should then 
be placed in a casserole with a little butter only and 
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gently cooked in the oven. They will be ready in a 
surprisingly short time. 

Regarding flavours, mint and thyme seem to suit 
best; only very small quantities should be added, or the 
delicacy of the carrot will be overpowered. 

An unusual way of serving is to grate them and cook 
in a very small amount of vegetable stock and a little 
butter. Again, they take very little time to cook and, 
ne in this way, they make a pretty garnish for other 
dishes. 

The method which retains the flavour best is to wrap 
the carrots in slightly oiled or greased paper and bake 
in a moderate oven. After cooking they can be cut into 
any desired shape. 


Turnips 


These are even less popular than carrots. Their 
flavour is certainly stronger, but used with other vege- 
tables or with a tasty sauce they can be rather attractive. 
It is esséntial to peel them thickly to obtain satisfactory 
results. 

They bake well in their skins, but are not too good a 
colour when done. They are a better colour when 
steamed. Cut them in half to steam and when cooked, 
remove a portion of the centres and stuff with chopped 
braised onions and grated cheese. 

For those who find the flavour too strong, another 
method is to mash them with a small portion of vegetable 
marrow and a little butter after steaming. Or they can 
be left in pieces and served with a thick bechamel sauce 
flavoured with capers. 


Parsnips 


These are too sweet for some savoury lovers, but they 
often assist in taking away the heavy richness of some 
dishes in the same way as apple purée or other sweet 
compote. 

When baked in their skins they have a beautiful 
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softness and delicacy of flavour. It is difficult to make 
them look good, and the most satisfactory way is to peel 
them after baking, cut into rings and cover with melted 
butter and chopped parsley. 


Beetroots 


These are more commonly used as a salad vegetable, 
but they can be made into an attractive hot dish and are 
a change when other vegetables are scarce. 

A peculiar difference in flavour can be obtained by 
grating them raw into a casserole and cooking gently 
with a little butter and lemon juice. This method is 
equally delicious if, after cooking, a little vegetable stock 
and flour are added so that a thick purée is the result. 
A little Yeastrel and a tablespoon of grated onion add 
flavour. 

If they are just steamed whole, they should be peeled, 
cut into rings or dice and served in melted butter, with 
a squeeze of lemon and a pinch of nutmeg. A little olive 
oil added to the butter is appreciated by some. A plain 
white sauce poured over them makes an attractive dish 
from the colour point of view. 

When time allows, try baking them whole in their 
sapere : is flavour is perhaps better thus than in any other 
method. 


Jerusalem Artichokes 


These are very apt to lose their colour unless boiled 
in plenty of water. If steamed or cooked in a casserole it 
is necessary to cover with a sauce or gravy. Something 
deer plain is needed for them; a flavour of garlic is 
good. 

Great care should be taken in handling them, as when 
cooked they break very easily. This can be avoided if 
placed in the steamer wrapped in greaseproof paper. 

To bake them whole in their skins, when very great 
care should be taken in their washing, it is best to brush 
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them over with oil. They should be carefully watched, 
as they have a habit of bursting if overdone. 


Globe Artichokes 


These should be served as an entrée alone with either 
melted butter and parsley or some favourite sauce. 

All dried parts of the leaves should be trimmed with 
scissors and as much of the choke removed as possible. 
Boil them in plain water till the leaves come away 
easily. 

They can be served cooked in this manner or divided 
into pieces and sautéed in butter. They can be cut into 
pieces first and browned in a frying pan for 5 minutes 
and then stewed till tender, afterwards pouring over a 
hollandaise sauce flavoured with chopped chives. 


Onions 


Onions are perhaps the most valuable flavouring 
condiment the cook can use. However, they are delicious 
served separately as a vegetable, and have not that 
strong flavour usually associated with them. 

Seldom does one hear of them being baked in their 
skins. Baking is even superior to the much vaunted 
method of braising them. They cook rather quickly in 
their skins, but when ready, several layers of outer skin 
have to be removed. Sprinkle with grated cheese before 
sending to the table. 

A very quick method of cooking is to chop the onions 
very finely and cook in a casserole with butter and stock. 
To 1 Ib. of onions allow 1 oz. of butter and 3 tablespoons 
of stock. The heat should be applied rather gently at 
first and the onions frequently stirred till some of the 
juice is drawn from them. Afterwards they will be found 
to cook very quickly. Many varieties of flavour can be 
included in this method, and when cooked they can be 
used as a foundation or garnish for many vegetable 
savouries, ragouts, soups and roasts. One or two spices 
seem to blend especially well with onions, such as ground 
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cloves, nutmeg and pimento. Only a very little of each 
is needed and any more in conjunction with either 
chopped mint, sage or thyme, produces a wonderful 
dish. Add a dish of green peas and the savoury is 
complete. 

Celery and Celeriac 


The latter, or turnip-rooted celery, is rather uncommon 
in this country, but lends itself better to cooking than 
the favourite salad variety which we know as celery. 
Celery is always far better eaten raw, as its very valuable 
mineral salts are much depleted by cooking, and it is 
apt to become tough sometimes in the process. Its 
flavour is always welcome, and can help to make many 
dishes more interesting. 

Celeriac is cooked like other root vegetables. It is 
good just stewed in stock and a little butter and after- 
wards sprinkled with parsley and nutmeg. Or it can be 
grated and fried in butter for 5 to 10 minutes, The latter 
way makes an excellent foundation for sauces. 

Celery is usually stewed in gravy and fat in the oven. 
A few tomatoes improve the flavour and a most appetising 
oe can be made by sprinkling liberally with grated 
cheese. 

If the celery is steamed it takes rather a long time, 
and is often stringy. The colour, too, is not good. It 
is very tasty if plainly boiled in milk. The milk, of 
course, should be used afterwards to make sauce. 


Salsify or Oyster Plant 


This is somewhat rare in this country, but is never- 
theless a valuable health food. It is a mild-flavoured 
ara and makes a useful entrée served with grated 
cheese. 

The roots are scraped and then scrubbed. They should 
be cut into 3 or 4 pieces and left in a bowl of water and 
lemon juice, as they are apt to lose colour easily. Simmer 
them in stock till tender, and pour over a thick bechamel 
sauce, sprinkled with lemon juice. 
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Leeks 


Leeks need plain simple cooking, otherwise their 
delicate onion flavour is lost. They make an excellent 
accompaniment to cheese dishes, mild curries and peas. 
The best way to cook them is steaming, though a more 
tasty dish can be prepared by first frying the leeks whole 
in a little butter for 5 minutes and then stewing in a 
casserole with stock. The latter should be made into a 
sauce afterwards and flavoured with chopped parsley 
and a sprinkle of nutmeg. 

Leeks are delicious, shredded crosswise and sprinkled 
on a salad. 


Asparagus 


This delicate vegetable should almost invariably be 
served as an entrée with a sauce bolt of melted butter 
and chopped parsley. 

Cut the stalks into even pieces and scrape with a 
sharp knife. Tie into bundles and simmer in as little 
water as possible till the heads are quite tender. Drain 
on a napkin, re-heat for a few moments, and serve 
quickly. 

An excellent dish can be made by first browning the 
asparagus in butter, then stewing till tender. Remove 
the stalks on to a large dish and scrape the soft part 
away with a blunt knife. Put this through a sieve or 
purée masher. Place in a saucepan with a little butter, 
and when melted, sprinkle in some flour (1 oz. of flour 
to 1 oz. of butter), and stir in sufficient milk to make a 
thick purée. Season with a little paprika and serve with 
croutons of bread and grated cheese. 


Aubergines or Egg Plants 


Aubergines are inclined to be watery if not cooked 
carefully. The usual method to avoid this is to fry them, 
first either dipping in batter or sprinkling freely with 
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flour. If this is not done they absorb a great deal of fat 
and become little more than a garnish. 

They should be cut into rings about a quarter of an 
inch thick to fry or steam, or they can be cut in half 
lengthwise and poached for about 10 minutes. The skin 
is usually left on, and if cooked in the latter way they 
can be stuffed with forcemeat and baked for half an 
hour. 

A good method is to cut into rings and simmer in a 
small quantity of stock with a little butter. Thicken the 
gravy afterwards, pour all on to hot toast and place dabs 
of scrambled eggs on top. 


French and Scarlet Runner Beans 


Beans should be carefully stringed and very finely 
sliced. To obtain the full flavour they should be steamed 
or gently simmered, the time taken depending on how 
old the beans are. 

When cooked, they are very tasty if, after draining 
well, they are placed in a pan with 1 oz. of butter to 
each pound of beans and gently sautéed for a few 
minutes. Serve with melted butter sauce. 

A very good dish can be made by simmering the 
beans with half their quantity of chopped and fried 
onions and one or two chopped tomatoes. The water 
they are cooked in should be thickened afterwards, 
flavoured with chopped mint and Yeastrel and poured 
over the beans. 


Vegetable Marrow 


When marrows are young and small it is only necessary 
to remove the larger pips. The skin should always be 
left on; this makes it far easier to handle when cooked. 
If a purée is desired, it is quite easy to remove from the 
skin after cooking. 

_ For those who enjoy the mild delicate flavour, steam- 
ing is the best method of preparation, afterwards pouring 
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over a little melted butter and a few squeezes of lemon 
juice. For a purée, 1 tablespoon or more of tomato 
purée to each cup of marrow, together with a pinch of 
garlic and black pepper, makes a delicious dish. A 
plain hollandaise sauce flavoured with parsley suits very 
well for steamed marrow. 

Braising is quite satisfactory and only takes from 30 
to 40 minutes. Very little fat is needed, and the marrow 
should be placed in an open tin or fireproof dish. A 
good deal of liquid will accumulate; this should be 
thickened with flour and a beaten egg and flavoured 
with grated cheese. 

To make a more tasty effect, steamed marrow can be 
dipped in thick batter and fried in deep fat. Sprinkle 
liberally with chopped parsley and place a slice of lemon 
on each piece. 


Cucumber 


This delicious salad vegetable is equally delicious 
served hot as an accompaniment to cheese and egg 
dishes. 

Pare thinly and split lengthwise into four pieces. 
Remove the seeds by running the finger and thumb 
down each quarter, then cut into cubes. Brown for 5 
minutes in butter; place in a pan with sufficient milk to 
cover and simmer till tender. Season with a little 
Yeastrel and pimento and thicken the gravy. 

It can also be cut into thin rings and cooked entirely 
in butter in a casserole. Done in this manner, it makes 
an extremely useful garnish for other dishes. 

Another method is to cook equal quantities of cucumber 
cut into cubes with chopped onion. Stew in vegetable 
stock and cover with a thick brown gravy. 


Green Peas 


Peas are better if shelled immediately before being 
cooked. Place them in a casserole with barely enough 
water to cover, a sprig of mint and a level teaspoon of 
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sugar to each pound of shelled peas. Twenty minutes 
simmering is usually sufficient, but older peas take some- 
what longer. Drain well; return to the pan and melt a 
little butter among them. They make an attractive dish 
served with diced carrots, and are a little more tasty if 
a heaped tablespoon of fried onion is added to each pound 
of peas. 


Broad Beans 


Cook these in the same manner as peas. Lemon juice 
rather improves their flavour if sprinkled over them just 
before serving. Sage makes an excellent flavour too in 
place of mint, but only a mere pinch is necessary. After 
cooking for a short time, they can be drained and 
finished off by sautding in butter. Serve with a thick 
bechamel sauce, and sprinkle with chopped hard-boiled 
egg just before sending to the table. 


Cabbage and Savoy 


These more than almost any vegetable are cooked as 
they shouldn’t be, usually by fierce boiling, with the 
addition of soda to improve their colour. The common 
cabbage is one of the most valuable vegetables from a 
mineral point of view, being especially rich in organic 
iron and sodium. No matter how it 1s cooked, the 
sulphur in it unites with the hydrogen to form sulphur- 
ated hydrogen gas, which causes so much discomfort to 
faulty digestions. When eaten raw, and thoroughly 
masticated, it is of great benefit to health. 

It is very tasty plainly steamed, but the colour is not 
very attractive. It can be gently stewed in vegetable 
stock, with the addition of a little butter to conserve the | 
heat. 

It is very appetising also when braised in a casserole 
in the oven with butter and a small amount of stock. 
The rian of herbs and spices is usually much appre- 
ciate 
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On the Continent, chopped onion, apple or both are 
usually added when cooking in the latter way. The red 
cabbage especially is excellent cooked thus. 

To one finely-shredded cabbage add 1 chopped onion, 
2 medium-sized eating apples chopped or grated and 
spices to suit the individual taste. Paprika, nutmeg and 
ground carraway seed give a very appetising flavour. 


Brussels Sprouts 


Throughout the winter these are a great standby for 
an accompaniment to many savoury dishes. Few know 
them cooked in any other manner than the usual way 
of plain boiling. When steamed, for some reason or 
other, the flavour is never so good, but they are excellent 
when cooked by the “paper bag’? method, or simply 
steamed wrapped in sheets of buttered paper. 

Very delicious combinations can be achieved in many 
ways with other vegetables. When used in conjunction 
with other things it is best to stew them very slowly in 
a casserole with a little butter and a small amount of 
stock. Before combining always drain them well. 

These are a few flavours which blend well: Thick 
mushroom sauce flavoured with grated cheese. A few 
spoonfuls of baked beans in either tomato or curry sauce. 
(Speaking of curry, sprouts are delicious served with 
curried rice, sprinkled with chopped hard-boiled egg and 
a few soaked currants). A good brand of tinned peas, to 
which has been added while warming a suspicion of 
mayonnaise and a few milled nuts according to taste. 
Chestnuts also add a delicate flavour, though some prefer 
a little apple purée added as well. The best way when 
using sprouts and chestnuts together is to cook them 
both at the same time in a casserole. A little Yeastrel 
and cayenne improves the dish. 

The sprout tops are almost as tasty. They have not 
quite such a decided flavour and are extremely useful 
for making soups, especially if plenty of barley is added 
to the stock. 
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Cauliflower 


This is considered a queen of vegetables by the 
epicure and lover of broccoli. It is indeed a most useful 
vegetable and blends well with many others. Its appear- 
ance is also attractive and when skilfully garnished, very 
tempting to the appetite. 

Undoubtedly the tastiest way to cook it when desired 
plain, is to simmer gently in a casserole with butter. A 
delicate aroma can be added by placing a whole onion 
stuck with one or two cloves in the casserole. 

It seldom appears on the table without the addition 
of a sauce. This is usually a white bechamel or mornay 
sauce, but such tradition need not be adhered to. 
Tomato sauce, a piquant chutney-flavoured gravy, curry 
or onion sauce can all be used for variation. 

unusual manner of serving, is to chop the cauli- 
flower very small after first cooking and then mixing 
with sufficient white sauce to the consistency of a 
vegetable stew and adding two or three spoonfuls of 
chopped mushrooms fried in oil. Pile this on a flat 
dish and sprinkle over just a little grated horseradish. 
Garnish with chopped parsley and surround with a ring 
of dried carrots, or snippets of brown toast. A delicious 
meal can be made if the latter is served with a plain 
cheese soufflé. 

Cauliflower au gratin is always a great favourite. 
Here is a recipe, a little different from the usual dish: 

1 large cauliflower. t aie of rich cheese sauce. 
2 or 3 shallots. + lb. of mushrooms. 

2 sticks of celery. Breadcrumbs. 

2 large tomatoes. 

Partly cook the cauliflower in a steamer. Meanwhile 
chop the onions, celery, skinned tomatoes and mush- 
rooms. Brown for 10/15 minutes in 14 ozs. of butter. 
Add to the cheese sauce and flavour with a little Yeastrel 
and black pepper. Place the cauliflower in a flat baking 
dish previously buttered and sprinkled with fine bread- 
crumbs. Pour over the sauce and cover with more 
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breadcrumbs and grated cheese. Bake in the oven for 
20/30 minutes. 

One seldom hears of spring onions being cooked, but 
they seem to blend very well with cauliflower. Cut the 
onions into short lengths of about an inch and cook with 
the cauliflower in a casserole with plenty of butter, and 
a small amount of stock. Drain well after cooking. 
Thicken the gravy; flavour it with a few mixed sweet 
herbs and a squeeze of lemon juice and pour over the 
dish. Garnish with thin rings of raw tomatoes. 

Cauliflower always seems to blend well with fairly 
decided flavours, and especially hot dishes such as curry. 
Curried lentils or buttered beans are very good, also 
pimentos. The latter are not often seen in this country 
but the tinned ones are good and quite reasonable. 
Interest can be added to a plain dish of cauliflower by 
sprinkling over chopped garden cress, radishes cut in 
very thin rings or sprigs of watercress. 

One last method of serving cauliflower is in a cheese- 
flavoured batter. Parboil the cauliflower for 15 minutes 
and drain well. Make a batter of 4 Ib. of flour, 2 eggs 
and 4 pint of milk. Let it stand for one hour and stir 
in } lb. of grated cheese. Place the cauliflower in a 
buttered baking dish. Do not keep the cauliflower whole, 
but divide into small pieces. Pour over the batter and 
bake in a quick oven for 30 minutes. 

The sprouting broccoli, both the white and purple 
varieties, are becoming increasingly popular. They are 
good plainly steamed and are usually served thus. For - 
a change they can be sautéed in butter after steaming, 
but they must be very thoroughly drained first. They 
should not be served with very strong flavoured dishes 
or vegetables, or their delicate taste is lost. If coarsely 
chopped and laid on a flat dish, they can be garnished 
with mild-flavoured sauces, such as a potato cream 
sauce. This is simply potatoes mashed with much butter 
and thinned to the consistency of a thick sauce with 
milk. A flavour of mixed herbs is agreeable, or chopped 
chives. A little nutmeg will imp -ove them. 
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Curly Kale 


This variety of green vegetable has a flavour quite its 
own, yet never strong in taste or bitter like some greens. 
However, almost more than any other vegetable, it is 
necessary that it should withstand a frost to be of any 
use. Without frost it is tough and has little flavour. 

Stewing gently in very little water with a little butter 
is the best way to cook it. It can also be cooked in 
similar ways to cabbage and savoys, that is by shredding 
it finely first and cooking with chopped onions, apples, 
etc., and flavouring with various spices or herbs. Instead 
of cooking in casserole with water and butter, replace 
the water with a small tin of tomato purée and butter. 
Rub the casserole first with a bruised clove of garlic, and 
thicken the gravy afterwards with breadcrumbs browned 
in a little butter. 

Spinach 

There are two varieties of this vegetable, the well- 
known summer variety and the perpetual beet kind. 
The latter is not quite so delicate, but needs less washing 
in preparation, as it doesn’t grow so near the ground. 

Both are cooked in the same way, and it is worth 
bearing in mind that the less time it is cooked the better 
it is. In some countries they scarcely cook it at all, but 
mince after only 5 minutes quick boiling, then mixing the 
purée with a thick sauce and simmering another 5 
minutes. 

Some people like it whole, in which case it is better 
to steam it. This prevents it becoming too bitter. If, 
however, it is cooked in an ordinary pan, no water 
should be added, but cooked only in the water which 
adheres to the leaves after washing. Begin with only a 
small flame until it heats through, turning frequently 
with a wooden spoon. A quarter of an hour should 
suffice to cook it. Most people prefer it in the form of 
a purée, so it can be now either minced or put through 
a purée masher. Before returning to the saucepan, melt 
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1} ozs. of butter in the pan for every 2 lbs. of spinach 
(weighed before cooking) and stir in 14 ozs. of flour. 
Add the spinach and stir till it thickens; if it becomes too 
stiff for one’s liking, add a little cream or milk. Season 
with a little salt, nutmeg, a squeeze of lemon juice and 
a pinch of garlic powder. 

Another method is to cook the spinach for not more 
than 5 minutes and then to mince it. Meanwhile brown 
1 large chopped onion and one tomato (optional) in 
2 ozs. of butter. Stir in 2} ozs. of flour and } pint of 
good stock. Thicken this sauce, seasoning with a little 
Yeastrel, black pepper and a pinch of thyme, 1 teaspoon 
of chopped chives and 1 oz. of grated cheese. Add the 
spinach and simmer for another two or three minutes. 

Instead of thickening with flour, the spinach purée 
can be added at once to the melted butter and then 
2 well-beaten eggs stirred in and cooked till it thickens. 
A few rings of fried tomato and cubes of toasted bread 
improve the dish. Season with celery salt and paprika. 

Turnip tops, which are often very plentiful, can be 
cooked in any of these ways. One must be careful in 
choosing them, however, as when old they are extremely 
strong. Swede tops are usually much sweeter. Even 
carrot tops can be used like spinach, and sometimes 
prove a welcome change to the usual round of greens. 


Lentils 


Lentils are greatly misjudged by some people, being 
often considered only food fit for the poor. They have 
many uses other than the making of soup, as the ingenious 
cook will soon discover with a little experiment. Their 
nutriment value is extremely high, and they are an 
excellent form of protein. 

It is not necessary to soak overnight as is the usual 
custom. Two hours will usually suffice. Rinse well 
after soaking and simmer gently in enough water to 
cover them about one inch. When done, they should 
be soft and rather mealy. A large piece of butter should 
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then be added and flavoured with a pinch of garlic 
powder, nutmeg, Yeastrel to taste and a sprinkle of 
pepper. Served with a thick tomato sauce, braised onions 
or carrots and a favourite green vegetable, they form a 
delicious meal. 

Some people favour lentil cutlets. For these they 
should be cooked as above and well drained. To every 
4 pint of cooked lentils mix in 1 level dessertspoon of 
arrowroot, or 1 beaten egg and sufficient dried bread- 
crumbs to bind. Shape into cutlets or rissoles, egg and 
breadcrumb them, and fry golden brown. 

Lentil stew is a useful dish for the evening meal in 
the winter. To every } pint of uncooked lentils, allow 
I medium onion, 1 carrot, 1 potato, 1 stick of celery, 
2 tomatoes, 5 or 6 sprout buttons, a small piece of turnip, 
+ Ib. of mushrooms, all chopped fairly small. Fry the 
vegetables for about 5 minutes in 14 ozs. of butter. Place 
in a stew pan with the washed lentils; cover about 2 
inches with stock, add a bouquet of parsley, thyme, 
mint, chives and bayleaf, according to taste. Simmer 
gently for several hours till the liquid is nearly all 
absorbed, and is the consistency of a thick stew. Season 
with Yeastrel and any spices one fancies. 

The above recipe is excellent if made into a curry pie. 
Pour the curried lentil stew into a buttered pie dish and 
cover with a layer of mashed potatoes and criss-cross 
with thin strips of buttered bread. Bake a golden brown 
in the oven or under the grill. 


Haricot Beans, Butter Beans 


These can be treated similarly to lentils, but they 
should both be soaked overnight. Rather more care in 
cooking too is needed, otherwise they tend to become a 
broken and soggy mass. 

Both the latter are popular done with tomatoes. A 
few tomatoes should be added while cooking. Meanwhile, 
chop one onion very finely; place in a pan with 14 ozs. 
of butter and 1 Ib. of skinned and minced tomatoes. Add 
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2 or 3 leaves of mint, a pinch of mustard and } a teaspoon 
of paprika for flavour. Cook for 15 minutes and thicken 
with a little mashed potato. Mix well with the beans 
and serve accompanied with something like steamed 
beetroot and braised cabbage (cooked with apple, onion 
and spices). 

Haricot beans, butter beans and dried peas are very 
tasty served with onions chopped and browned well in 
butter. Only a little is needed mixed here and there or 
scattered over the serving dish. Just before dishing 
sprinkle a little grated Parmesan cheese over, and 
surround with small sprigs of parsley. 


Chapter Vi 
SWEET COURSES 


THE sweet course on a menu is often the most attractive 
to some people. When not made of wholesome ingre- 
dients, with excesses of white sugar, it is a most pernicious 
evil and lays the foundation of many intestinal troubles. 
There is pastry made with white flour and lard, to 
which is added sugar and often many kinds of acid 
fruits, the latter always cooked. Even in themselves the 
ingredients have nothing to recommend them and com- 
bined together they form a conglomeration that is utterly 
damnable and an insult to one’s stomach. Eaten, as it 
is, on top of, perhaps, soup, meat and vegetables, and 
washed down with tea or coffee, it is no wonder so many 
indigestion remedies are sold to-day. 

There are times when the sweet course definitely has 
its place. It should never be necded after a fairly full 
meal. The desire is often just habit and many people 
would feel better if they restricted sweet courses; how- 
ever, after a light meal such as a salad and toast or one 
or two steamed vegetables, etc., a well-made sweet is 
quite in order. In winter the sweets made of dried fruits 
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and starchy products should be used more than fresh 
fruit recipes, as these will give greater heat and energy. 

Many ideas can be obtained from the orthodox cookery 
books, substituting wholemeal flour and cereals and 
brown sugar for the usual white starches and sugar. The 
quantity of sugar can often be beneficially reduced, 
without interfering with the final result of the recipe. 
One should religiously eschew all acid fruit and starch 
combinations. Fruit should never need starch for its 
garnish. Cut out the pastry, substituting a little cream, 
and the digestion will indeed be grateful. 

When having fruit salads as sweets, if they are made 
of fresh ripe fruit, it is far better to exclude the sugar. 
Ripe fruit should never need any sweetening and the 
flavour is far more enjoyable without. Cream often 
improves a fruit dish, and if the cut fruit in a salad is 
likely to lose colour, a syrup of honey, fruit juice and 
water should be made as a base. 

Jellies are useful for new ideas in sweets and usually 
very palatable. The packet jellies sold in shops are not 
too good, as they contain a high percentage of white 
sugar. It is far better to make one’s own from agar-agar 
or gelatine. Agar is somewhat expensive, but a very 
health-giving article, as it is particularly rich in iodine. 
Also it sets much quicker and firmer than gelatine, 
though it takes longer to dissolve. 


Sauces 


Hot sweets always bring up the matter of sauces, and 
though these are not absolutely necessary, the habit 
seems very deeply rooted. Cream and melted honey are 
the two healthiest of sauces. They need little preparation 
and one naturally only has a small amount of either. 
Cream is no more expensive than a sauce if made by a 
home machine. However, sauces can be made without 
using white flour and sugar. 

The usual bechamel sauce made by melting 1 oz. of 
butter in a pan, stirring in 1 oz. of flour and sufficient 
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milk to obtain the right consistency, can well be made 
of wholemeal flour, though the flour gives a decided 
flavour. A little spice or molasses will obviate this to a 
certain extent. Another method is to make a sauce with 
a little arrowroot and milk, adding a little butter when 
the sauce has thickened and whatever flavour is desired. 
Whenever honey is used to sweeten, it has a habit of 
greatly thinning the sauce, and whenever black treacle is 
needed for sweetening, it should never be used in a sauce 
which contains milk, as the latter always curdles. 

A great many sweet sauces can be made without the 
aid of flour, using only dried fruits and milk, or cream 
and milk. To do this the dried fruit should be put 
through the mincer, then softened with hot water, 
working it in with a fork till a thick purée is formed. 
Continue mixing with the fork, adding milk instead of 
water and finally, when the right consistency is obtained 
a little cream can be added. Various flavours of spice, 
grated fruit peel, milled nuts or grated chocolate can 
be combined or used singly in the sauce. Any dried 
fruits are suitable for this: dates, raisins, prunes, sultanas, 
apricots, etc., dates being especially suitable for this 
method, This form of sauce can be used either hot or 
cold, but more fruit is needed for the former. Dates are 
the most suitable for hot sauces, as the other fruits 
sometimes tend to curdle the milk unless great care is 
taken to prevent it getting too hot. 

Most of the so-called sundaes in this chapter are really 
fruit salads, and could easily be placed in large bowls 
instead of individual glasses. Not all the ingredients 
are absolutely necessary for the success of each salad, 
and one can leave out or change an ingredient as desired. : 


Pear Pudding 


4 good-sized cooking pears. 1 good tablespoon of sugar. 
1 breakfastcup of wheat flakes. A pinch of cinnamon. 
2 eggs, well beaten. 
Cover a baking dish, well greased, with half the cereal. 
Then place in pears, peeled and thinly sliced. Cover 
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with remaining cereals and pour over beaten egg, sugar 
and cinnamon. Put dots of butter all over and bake in 
moderate oven for half an hour. Serve with a velouté 
sauce. 


Monday Slices 


Cut some slices of stale bread (not too thick) and 
spread with a little jam, marmalade or honey; cover 
with more slices of bread and cut into triangles or strips. 
Moisten the bread with some fruit juice, such as grape 
or apple. Brush them over with beaten egg, dip in dried 
breadcrumbs, and fry in butter till crisp and brown. 
Serve with the following sauce : 

Mince a cupful of raisins or more according to the 
amount required. Moisten with hot water and sprinkle 
in a little mixed spice. Simmer for a few minutes. It 
should be of the consistency of a thick sauce. Different 
variations can be made by using other dried fruits, or 
adding a little grated lemon rind or different spices. A 
little ginger is delicious for those who like it. 


Steamed Fruit Pudding 


4 lb. of dried breadcrumbs. + lb. of currants. 

3 ozs. of sugar. Grated rind and juice of 2 
4 ozs. of sugar. lemons. 

2 ozs. of black treacle. 4 teaspoon of ground ginger. 

$ lb. of dates. 4 egg whites and 2 egg yolks. 


Cream the butter and sugar. Add the treacle and egg 
yolks. Beat well. Add the ginger mixed with the crum 
and stir again. Stir in the fruit juice and dried fruit and 
lastly the egg whites, beaten to a stiff froth. Place in a 
well-greased basin; tie down and steam for 2 hours. 
Any fruits can be used for variety, or different spices. 
Oranges in place of lemons. If the flavour of black 
bia is not liked, use 6 ozs. of sugar and omit the 
treacle. 
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Mixed Fruit Pudding (baked) 


r Ib. of apples. 2 ozs. of currants. 

2 ozs. of sugar. 1 tablespoon of honey. 

2 ozs. of butter. } teaspoon of mixed spice. 

3 ozs. of stoned dates. Grated rind and juice of $a 
2 ozs. of sultanas. lemon. 

2 ozs. of mixed peel. + pint of water. 


Wash and cut up the apples without peeling. Place 
in a covered casserole and cook with the butter till soft. 
Pass them through a purée masher or wire basket. Then 
stir in the sugar. Butter a pie dish; place a thin layer 
of cereals on the bottom and pour in the apple purée. 
Cover with the following mixture: 

Mince together the stoned dates, sultanas, mixed peel, 
and currants. Add the honey, mixed spice, grated rind 
and juice of half a lemon and the water. Mix the water 
well into the mixture and spread evenly over the apples. 
Sprinkle over a few more cereals and place in the oven 
till quite hot. Serve with cream or a flavoured junket, 
such as lemon or chocolate. 


Chocolate Raisin Pudding 


4 lb. of bread, cut in slices and 2 eggs. 


buttered. 1 tablespoon of chocolate 
4 0zs. of chopped candied peel. powder. 
6 ozs. of seeded raisins. 3 drops of vanilla essence. 
1} pints of milk. 2 tablespoons of milled nuts. 


Lay half the buttered slices of bread in a greased pie 
dish. Next put in the fruit and cover with the remaining 
bread. Whip the eggs; add the milk slightly warmed, 
then the vanilla; stir in the chocolate powder until dis- 
solved and pour over the pudding. Sprinkle the nuts 
over the top and place in a shallow tin containing about 
an inch of water and bake in a moderate oven till set 
and well browned. 

It is not necessary to serve any sauce with this pud- 
ding, as it should be quite moist, and more like a custard. 
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Apple Fluff 


Wash and cut up without peeling, one apple or more 
for each person. Place in a casserole with very little 
water and a few pieces of sugar taken from the hollow 
parts of candied orange or lemon peel. Cook the 
apples till quite soft and then put through a purée 
masher or sieve. Add 2 or 3 drops of vanilla and a 
pinch of ground cinnamon. Then stir the stiffly-beaten 
whites of egg, using 1 white for 4 medium-sized apples. 
Serve hot with cream or custard. 


Apple and Lemon Pudding 


Peel some apples and cut them across in rings about 
+ inch deep. Remove the cores and fry the apples till 
golden in half butter and half Trex. The fat should only 
be about 4th of an inch deep, and more put in as one 
batch of rings is done. Butter a shallow fireproof baking 
dish and cover the bottom with apple rings. Spread 
over a little lemon curd and some chopped candied 
lemon peel, then a sprinkling of sugar. Repeat the 
apples and so on until the dish is full, ending with a 
layer of apples. Fill the dish one-third with water and 
bake in a moderate oven for half an hour. The water 
should have formed a thickish syrup by that time. Serve 
with junket or custard, as this is rather a rich dish. 


Christmas Pudding 


1 lb. of chopped seeded Valencia 6 ozs. of sugar. 
raisins. 4 Ib. of flour. 

$ lb. of sultanas. 4 lb. of breadcrumbs. 

$ lb. of stoned and minced prunes. } oz. of mixed spice. 


1 lb. of currants. 6 eggs. 
6 ozs. of chopped mixed peel. 4 pint of brandy or old beer. 
4 lb. of nut suet, grated. Milk to mix. 


Grated rind and juice of 2 lemons. 


Blend all the dry ingredients well together; beat the 
eggs thoroughly and add to them the lemon juice and 
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brandy. Stir into the puddings and keep stirring for 
half an hour. If they are not moist enough add some 
milk, a little at a time. Place in basins and tie down with 
well-floured cloths. Boil for 6 to 8 hours according to 
size. 


Apricot Pudding 


2 cups of any breakfast cereal. 2 eggs. 

4 small bananas. 8 ozs. of water or milk. 
4 lb. of dried apricots. 2 dessertspoons of sugar. 
6 chestnuts. 


Boil the chestnuts for half an hour. Peel and chop them, 
also cut the apricots up small and slice the bananas, 
Cover a baking dish previously well buttered with a 
layer of cereals, then a thick layer of mixed fruit and 
chestnuts. Repeat till all the ingredients are used. Beat 
the eggs and sugar together, add the milk or water and 
pour over the whole. Dot a few pieces of butter over the 
top and bake for half an hour. 


Coconut Milk 
(To accompany stewed fruit) 


Grate 1 breakfastcup of coconut. Dissolve 1 heaped 
dessertspoon of honey in 3 gill of cream or milk, and 
mix in with the coconut till smooth. 


Raisin and Blackcurrant Sundae 


+ lb. of seedless raisins. 4 pint of cream. 
Ib. of stoned dates. $ lb. of black currants. 
¢ pint of milk. 


Put raisins and dates through mincer. Gradually mix 
in the milk. Put the currants through a juice extractor 
and mix the juice with cream. Put the dried fruit purée 
into sundae glasses and cover with the juice, etc. Decorate 
with a cherry and chopped nuts. 
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Blackcurrant Sundae 


4 lb. of black currants. 4 tablespoons of honey. 
i Ib. . rie oer 1 dessertspoon of agar-agar. 
pint of water. 


Stew all these gently in a porringer for 30 minutes. 
Pour into sundae glasses. 

Decorate when cold. Peel a large apple or two and 
cut into rings } inch thick. Brush over with lemon juice 
to prevent discolouration and place in centre of sundae 
glass on top of the currants. On the apple place a piece 
of banana 1 inch thick and a walnut on this. Take 2 
green gooseberries (very ripe) for each sundae, halve 
them and place on the apple. 


Peach Salad 


Cut up 8 large peaches and three bananas. Add 1 oz. 
chopped lemon peel, 1 teacup of clear honey and 1 gill 
of ‘oa Decorate with crystallised violets and chopped 
walnuts. 


Prune Salad 


1 Ib. of prunes. Juice of 1 orange. 
t Ib. of dried figs. 1 oz. of sugar. 
2 ozs. of chopped chyloong ginger. 


Soak prunes, figs and ginger 12 hours. Stew gently 
until tender with brown sugar. When cool add the 
orange Juice and a few cherries if in season. 


Apple and Plum Sundaes 


Stew 1 Ib. plums with 3 Ib. dates cut small in } pint 
of water. When cool, add 6 eating apples cut into small 
dice, but not peeled. Place in sundae glasses and cover 
bia thin cream. Decorate with stoned and halved 
plums. 
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Orange and Blackcurrant Cups 


Stew 4 lb. of blackcurrants with } Ib. dates, adding a 
gill of water and 4 oz. of gelatine. This should be 
almost a stiff jelly when cold. Peel 6 medium oranges 
into a bowl. Add 3 tablespoons of honey and the juice 
of 2 more oranges. Divide this up into sundae glasses 
and place some of the blackcurrant jelly on each and 
decorate with whipped cream and chopped nuts. 


Banana Creams 


6 very ripe bananas. 4 lb. of dates. 
1 oz. of candied lemon peel. $ oz. of chyloong ginger. 


Mash the bananas. Mince the dates, peel and ginger. 
Work in with a fork } pint of cream and 1 gill of milk. 
Mix this with the bananas, and pile into sundae glasses. 
Cover each with a cream composed of 4 lb. of lemon 
curd mixed with } pint of cream or } pint of milk. 
Decorate with chopped cashew kernels. 


“‘Appleberry”’ 


Core some large apples, making a fairly big hole in 
each. Put a spoonful of brown sugar in each and fill 
the centres up with blackberries. Bake in a moderate 
oven till soft. Cover with the following sauce: 

Put 4 lb. of blackberries and } Ib. of dates through the 
mincer. Add 4 cup of water and bring to the boil. 
Simmer for 5 minutes and pour over the apples. Allow 
to get very cold and serve with a slightly sweetened 
cream. 


Blackberry Sundae 
6 bananas. 2 tablespoons of honey. 
1 lb. of blackberries. I pint of water. 
$ packet of banana jelly crystals. | Cream. 


Slice the bananas and simmer in ? pint of water for 
5/10 minutes together with the crystals. Simmer the 
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blackberries in the rest of the water and the honey. Let 
both become quite cold. Place a spoonful of the banana 
mixture in each glass, and cover with the blackberries. 


Decorate with cream. 


Stuffed Peaches (tinned) 


1 tin of peaches. # teaspoon of ground cinnamon. 
2 cooking apples. + pint of cream. 
ozs. of raisins. I or 2 oranges. 


rated rind and juice of 1 lemon. 


Place half a peach in each sundae glass required. 
Mince the apples and raisins. If the apples are extra 
juicy, use a few more raisins. Add the orange rind and 
juice and spice. Place some of this mixture in each 
peach. Mix the syrup of the peaches with the cream 
and pour over the sundaes. Decorate with orange slices, 
chopped nuts, and slices of any remaining peaches. 


Baked Pears 


These are not very common, but if good firm cooking 
pears are used, they make an excellent dish served with 
custard or cream. 

Do not peel the fruit. Wash and remove the stem. 
Place in a baking tin or dish, and pour over a little water 
in which some sugar and cinnamon has been dissolved. 
The water should be about 4 inch deep only. Cover 
with another inverted baking tin and cook in not too 
hot an oven till really tender. The length of time they 
take depends on the variety of pear used. The syrup 
should be thick when the pears are done, and should be 
poured on to the dish for serving, or used to sweeten the 
accompanying custard or cream. 


Pineapple and Prune Sundae 


Soak and cook some large prunes the day before, two 
for each sundae. 
When cold, stone them by removing a piece from the 
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end and cutting round the stone with a sharp thin-pointed 
knife. Stuff half of them with the following marzipan, 
which is sufficient for 12 prunes: 

3 ozs. of brown moist sugar; 14 ozs. of ground almonds 
and 1 dessertspoon or more of juice from the tin of 
pineapple slices to be used. Mix the sugar and ground 
almonds well together after first smoothing out all the 
lumps and bind with the pineapple juice. 

Place a slice of pineapple in each shallow fruit dish 
required, and set a stuffed prune in each centre hole. 
Halve the remaining prunes, using these, and any pieces 
of pineapple left over, to decorate. 

The juice from the pineapple should be thickened with 
about 4 to 1 teaspoon of Gelozone, or 2 teaspoons of 
arrowroot. When cool pour over the sundaes, and 
finally decorate each one with cream. 


Jellied Apples Supreme 


Select some good cooking apples, one for each person 
and core them. Cook very gently in a very slow oven 
so as not to break them. When done peel and stuff with 
the following marzipan: 1 teacup of milled nuts; 1 
teacup of soft sugar.; mix both well together and bind 
with a mashed banana; add two drops of almond 
essence and blend all well together. Place each stuffed 
apple in a sundae glass and pour over some pineapple 
jelly. Leave to set and then decorate with whipped 
cream, nuts and glacé cherries. 


Pineapple Marzipan Sundae 


Make a jelly foundation of 1 pint of water to 1 table- 
spoon of agar-agar and when fully dissolved add 1 cup 
of finely-chopped pineapple (fresh or tinned) and 2 
tablespoons of honey. If tinned fruit is used, the juice 
can be used for making the jelly. Divide the jelly out, 
while hot, between the number of sundaes required, 
and leave to set. When cold, place heaps of the following 
mixture on each one: Mince 4 dried pears and 3 table- 
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spoons of sultanas. Mix in 3 tablespoons of milled 

almonds, 3 small grated apples and 2 good tablespoons 

of honey, and juice and grated rind of $a lemon. Moisten 

with some of the water in which the pears have soaked. 
Decorate with cream and a few nuts. 


Toffee Apples 


Peel and core some good firm apples. Bake very 
gently without breaking. Fill the centres with some 
chopped or minced dates. Place in a pan 2 ozs. of 
butter, 3 tablespoons of black treacle, 1 tablespoon of 
sugar and the grated rind of 4 a lemon. Add 3 table- 
spoons of water and boil till thick and syrupy. Add the 
juice of a lemon and leave to cool. Place a cooked prune 
on each apple and pour the syrup over. 


Winter Fruit Jelly 


1 pint of milk. 2 ozs. of pinekernels or chopped 
1 level tablespoon of agar-agar. almonds. 

3 ozs. of seedless raisins. 1 teaspoon of grated lemon 
3 ozs. of currants. rind. 

2 ozs. of sultanas. ¢ teaspoon of mixed spice. 

2 ozs. of chopped peel. 2 drops of vanilla essence. 


Stir the agar-agar into the milk and place in a double 
saucepan. Add all the other ingredients and steam for 
40 minutes. Pour into a wetted mould and leave to set. 

This mould should be served with apple purée mixed 
with a little whipped cream which should surround the 
dish. Decorate with strips of angelica. 


Banana and Date Moons 


2 bananas. 1 cup of whole wheat cereal. 
4 lb. of dates. Milled nuts and chestnuts. 
2 drops of almond essence. 

Mince the bananas and dates; add the essence and 
cereals and mix well together. If too moist add a little 
more cereal. Make into spherical shapes and roll 
cara in the nuts. Place a roast chestnut on top of 
each. 
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Prunettes 


Cook 2 Ib. of soaked prunes, stone and put them 
through a mincer. Add } a cup of minced raisins and 
4 a cup of minced dates. Soften with the juice of a 
lemon and a little of the prune juice if necessary. Grate 
the peel of 4 a lemon into this and flavour with a pinch 
of ground cloves, } teaspoon of ground nutmeg and 3 
drops of almond essence. Mix in one cup of Grape Nuts 
and roll into balls. Place in a glass dish with a glacé 
cherry on top. Pour over the remainder of the prune 


syrup. 


Banana and Pinekernel Mould 


2 pint of milk. 3 dried bananas. 
1 tablespoon of agar-agar or 1 oz. of chyloong ginger. 

1 oz. of gelatine. 4 teaspoon of mixed spice. 
1 dessertspoon of sugar. 2 ozs. of pinekernels. 


Place the milk in a double saucepan with the agar, and 
commence warming. Meanwhile mince the bananas and 
ginger and add, with all the other ingredients, to the milk. 
Cook for # hour and turn out into a wetted mould. If 
gelatine is used, it should be first mixed with a little 
warm milk and stirred in until dissolved 5 minutes before 
the cooking is finished. 


Pineapple Pudding 


1 small tin of pineapple cubes. Corn flakes. 
2 large cooking apples. 2 eggs. 
1 lb. of dates. 


Butter a baking dish. Chop the pineapple and dates 
and slice the apples. Place in the dish a layer of cereals, 
pineapple, dates and apple till filled. Beat the eggs 
with the pineapple juice. Pour over the pie and bake 
half an hour. 
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Chestnut Ginger 


t lb. of chestnuts. 2 good tablespoons of honey. 
1 oz. of chyloong ginger. 2 apples. 
Juice of 1 lemon. 4 pint of water. 


Place chestnuts in the oven and bake until quite soft. 
Meanwhile cut the ginger up small and simmer for a 
while (10 minutes) in the water. Add the lemon and 
honey, stirring till dissolved. Peel the chestnuts and 
break into pieces. Place in a dish and pour over the 
ginger sauce. Serve cold with cream. 


Mincemeat 
1 Ib. of seeded Valencia raisins. 2 large lemons. 
4 lb. of sultanas. 4 Ib. of nut fat. 
+ Ib. of currants. 4 level dessertpoons of mixed 
+ lb. of mixed peel. spice. 
+ Ib. of stoned dates. 3 lb. of chopped almonds. 
+ ‘ of prunes. 3 ozs. (fluid) of brandy. 
I 


b. of apples when cored and 
peeled. 


Put all the dried fruit, apples and fat through the 
mincer; add the grated rind and juice of the lemons, the 
spice, almonds and brandy. Stir the whole well for at 
least } hour. 


Seville Jellies 


5 oranges. + lb. of seedless raisins. 

1 packet of pineapple jelly 2teaspoons of agar-agar or 
crystals. 3 level teaspoons of gelatine. 

2 dessertspoons of honey. 4 pint of water. 


1 dessertspoon of sugar. 


Cook the oranges till tender. Take the rind of 2 and 
the pulp of 5 and chop as for marmalade. Place in a 
porringer and add the other ingredients, sprinkling in 
the agar last of all (gelatine should be dissolved in a 
little warm water first). Simmer for half an hour, then 
pour into sundae glasses and leave to set. Decorate with 
whipped cream and pieces of angelica. 
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Apple Arcadia 


2 lbs. of cooking apples. I ares | of cream (half cream 
4 small eating apples. and half milk). 

good d ns of honey. A little pineapple jelly. 
j uice of 1 lemon. 


Bake the cooking apples carefully and when cool, 
skin, core and mash them. Add the honey and lemon 
juice and mix well in. Grate the eating apples unpeeled 
into this, stirring each one in quickly to prevent dis- 
colouration. Mix all thoroughly and place in sundae 
glasses. Cover each with cream and place a spoonful of 
chopped pineapple jelly on each. 


Chocolate Fruit Mould 


I ae of milk. 1 dessertspoon of brown sugar. 
+ lb. of seedless raisins. 2 dessertspoons of chocolate 
1 level teaspoon of agar-agar, or powder. 


1 oz. of powdered gelatine. 


Place the milk, sugar, raisins and agar in a porringer. 
If using gelatine it should first be dissolved in a little 
warm milk. Simmer for 40 minutes. Sprinkle in the 
chocolate powder and stir till dissolved. Turn into a 
wetted mould and leave to set. 

This sweet is particularly nice if 4 a cup of milled 
nuts is stirred in just before turning into the mould. 


Banana Sundaes 


6 ripe Canary bananas. 3 0zs. of sultanas. 
2 Ib. of ripe gooseberries. 1 good tablespoon of honey. 
I oz. of candied peel. 1 dessertspoon of sugar. 


Stew the gooseberries carefully without breaking. 
Strain off the liquid and make up to } pint with water. 
Dissolve the honey and sugar in this. Mince the sultanas 
and candied peel. Mix this with the bananas previously 
mashed and stir in the fruit syrup. Place in sundae 
banca cover with cream and decorate with the goose- 

erries. 
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Orange and Strawberry Salad 


6 large oranges. 1 oz. of finely-chopped candied 
Canary bananas. lemon peel. 
; lb. of strawberries. 1 heaped tablespoon of honey 
Juice of 1 lemon and the grated dissolved in 
rind of $ a lemon. 1 breakfastcup of water. 


Divide the oranges into slices, halving these and 
removing the pips. Cut the bananas into slices and place 
in a salad bowl with the other ingredients. Mix well and 
leave to stand one hour. 


Peach Cups 
1 tin of peaches. + pint of cream. 
1 Ib. of ripe gooseberries. 2 ozs. of dates. 


3 bananas. 


Stew the gooseberries in the peach juice. Add the 
bananas and dates previously minced. Stir in half the 
cream and pour into sundae glasses. When cool, place 
half a peach in each glass. Pour over the rest of the 
cream thinned with a little milk. Decorate with a few 
nuts and crystallised violets. 


Apricot Trifle 


I sponge cake. 1 level tablespoon of agar-agar. 
$ Ib. of dried apricots. 3 drops of rasan per 

Cut the sponge cake in half; spread with a little Jemon 
curd and lay one banana cut in slices between. Place 
in a glass dish. Cut the apricots up small. Place in a 
double saucepan with 1 pint of water, the golden syrup 
and the agar (gelatine may be used if liked). Stew for 
40 minutes and add the ratafia. Pour over the sponge 
cake and leave to set. Cover liberally with cream, and 
place round small blobs of stewed blackcurrants. 


Banana and Apricot Splits 
(for 6 people) 


6 bananas. 3 medium-sized apples. 
6 fresh apricots. 1 small tin of condensed milk. 
G—h 
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Split the bananas lengthwise and place in fruit plates. 
Grate the apples and mix with the condensed milk, 
which should be sweetened if not already so. Sandwich 
this between the split bananas and place an apricot on 
top of each. Surround the apricot with a little whipped 
cream and grate some chocolate over each. 


Strawberry Fool 


2 \bs. of strawberries. 3 small bananas. 
$ Ib. of honey. 1 dessertspoon of agar-agar, or 
4 egg whites. + oz. of powdered gelatine. 


Place the strawberries and honey in a double saucepan 
with the agar or gelatine dissolved in a little water. Cook 
for half an hour. Pour into a large bowl and leave to cool. 
Then whip with an egg whip and when quite smooth, 
gradually add the egg whites whisked to a stiff froth. 
Place a few slices of banana in each sundae glass required 
and pile over the strawberry fool. Decorate with whipped 
cream and chopped nuts. 


Summer Prunes 


Soak 1 Ib. of prunes overnight. Stew very gently until 
syrup is fairly thick. Add } lb. of picked blackcurrants 
and simmer for another 10 minutes, Serve with a slightly 
sweetened junket sprinkled with grated chocolate. 


Raisin Mould 


# lb. of Sunmaid seeded raisins. 1 packet of greengage jelly 
I pint of water. tals, 
+ Ib. of pinekernels. 4 teaspoon of grated nutmeg. 


Place the raisins, pinekernels, nutmeg and water in a 
double saucepan and cook for 30 minutes, Add the jelly 
crystals and cook another 3 minutes. Turn into a wetted 
mould. Serve with unsweetened apple purée whipped 
up with cream. 


Chapter VII 
CAKES AND BISCUITS 


Tue making of cakes with brown flour seems to present 
untold difficulties to many people. Replacing white 
sugar with brown does not appear to bring quite the 
same problems of heaviness. Yet, with a little practice 
and extra care, there should never be any real difficulty. 
Thorough beating is essential, and it is better to whip 
the eggs to a froth before adding to other ingredients. 
The brown flour will be found to make the cakes rather 
more crumbly, and when they are really properly made, 
the result is of a much lighter texture than cakes made 
with white flour. Baking soda is not really necessary, 
and in itself is detrimental to health. It certainly does 
make the cake rise more successfully, and a little will 
help one overcome some of the initial difficulties. Cakes 
never keep so well when they have baking soda in them. 
A little yeast will often help to make the baking less 
disastrous, but a different technique is usually needed, 
in that the cake has to be left to rise before baking. The 
yeast usually gives the cake a decided flavour, but 
excellent results can be got if this is not objected to. 

The foundation mixture of cakes made by the cream- 
ing method should be of the consistency of thickly- 
whipped cream, before adding any fruit or nuts. The 
mixture should never be beaten after adding the latter, 
but lightly stirred. It should be placed in the oven as 
soon as finished, and the door not opened for 30/40 
minutes, according to the size of the cake. As brown 
sugar tends to burn much more easily, it is wisest to cover 
most cakes with one or two sheets of greaseproof paper. 
It is better to have the oven too hot rather than too 
cool, The latter always brings failure, whereas a too 
hot oven seldom does much damage if the cake tin 1s well 
lined and the cake well covered. 
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Whenever cakes need more moistening after the 
addition of the eggs, sour milk should always, be used 
if possible in preference to ordinary milk. Sour milk 
makes the cake lighter and if baking soda is used, tends 
to counteract the bad effect this might have on digestion. 

One can make a large variety of cakes from one basic 
recipe by combining different flavours, using fruit, nuts 
and spices. The addition sometimes of small amounts of 
breakfast cereals such as Creamed Barley, Puffed Wheat 
and Rice, Rice Crispies, etc., can all be used to get un- 
usual results. 

A good base recipe is 4 oz. of flour, 4 oz. of sugar, 4 
oz. of butter—or haif butter and Trex—and 2 eggs. This 
base is prepared by the creaming method and the flour 
and beaten eggs added alternately. This makes rather 
a spongy and rich cake. It can be made more economic- 
ally by increasing the flour. When this is done, a little 
milk is generally needed to moisten the mixture. When 
fruit is added to this base recipe, it is better to increase 
the flour by 2 ozs. to every lb. Another good base recipe, 
not so sweet, and one that can be used for fruit cakes, is: 
$ lb. of flour, + lb. of sugar, 6 ozs. of butter and 2 eggs. 
In this method the fat is rubbed into the flour first, then 
the sugar is added and also any fruit that is being used. 
The whole is moistened with the eggs previously beaten. 
If much fruit is being added it is wisest to use an extra 
egg, otherwise the cake will be unduly crumbly unless 
kept for several weeks. 

These recipes follow no definite plan, and cakes will 
be found mingled with recipes for buns and cookies. 


Banana Flaps 


3 ozs. of sugar. 4 ripe mashed Canary bananas. 
3 ozs, of ground almonds. The whites of 2 eggs, beaten to 
a stiff froth. 


Mix all the ingredients well, adding the egg whites 
last. Bake slowly on rice paper for about 20-25 minutes. 
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Banana and Ginger Cake 


3 ozs. of butter. 2 mashed bananas. 
ozs. of Trex. 2 eggs, beaten. 
ozs. of sugar. 2 ozs. of chopped ginger. 
3 ozs. of ground rice. 4, drops of vanilla. 
5 ozs, of flour. I teaspoon of baking powder. 


Cream the fat and sugar. Add the ground rice and 
then the mashed banana. Add the vanilla to the egg 
and add this alternately with the flour. Beat well: add 
the baking powder and finally the ginger. Bake ? of an 
hour in a fairly quick oven. 


Date and Walnut Cake 


6 ozs. of butter. + lb. of sugar. 
$ lb. of flour. + lb. of chopped dates. 
2 eggs. 3 ozs. of chopped walnuts. 


Rub the butter into the flour. Add the sugar and 
then the beaten eggs. Moisten with about 2 tablespoons 
of milk; add the fruit and nuts. Bake in a moderate oven 
for about an hour. 


Potato Cakes 


t Ib. mashed potatoes. Juice and grated rind of 1 
4 Ib. of butter. lemon. 

3 ozs. of ground rice. 2 eggs. 

2 ozs. of chopped lemon peel. 2 Ib. of sugar. 


Cream the butter and sugar. Gradually beat in the 
potatoes. Beat in the eggs. Add the ground rice, then 
the chopped peel and rind, lastly the lemon juice. Bake 
in well-greased tins in a moderate oven. 


Almond Cake 


5 ozs. of butter. 5 drops of ratafia. 

§ ozs. of brown sugar. 12 blanched split almonds. 
ozs. of flour. 2 eggs. 
Ib. of seedless raisins. '  § teaspoon of baking powder. 


2 ozs. of chopped almonds. 
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Cream the butter and sugar. Add the ratafia to the 
eggs and beat well. Add the flour and eggs alternately. 
Beat well and add raisins and nuts. Decorate with the 
split almonds and bake in a moderate oven for 40 minutes. 


Citron Rock Cakes 


4 Ib. of butter. 

6 ozs. of black treacle. 

2 ozs. of chopped citron. 

1 level teaspoon of mixed spice. 
4 teaspoon of ground ginger. 


Ib. of quick oats. 

2 ozs. of Kellogg’s All Bran. 
2 ozs. of white flour. 

2 ozs. of brown flour. 

4 teaspoon of baking powder. 


2 eggs. 


Mix well the oats, bran, flour, baking powder and 
spice. Melt the fat and treacle. Add the beaten eggs and 
pour on to the dry ingredients. Beat well; add peel and 
put into cake papers. Bake for 10/15 minutes in a quick 
oven. 


Snack Buns 


4 ozs. of butter. $ teaspoon of baking powder. 
4 ozs. of sugar. 2 eggs. 

1 oz. of Kellogg’s All Bran. Grated rind of 4 a lemon. 

1 oz. of quick oats. 2 teaspoons of its juice. 

1 level teaspoon of mixed spice. 2 ozs. of seedless raisins. 


Cream the butter and sugar. Sift the flour, bran, 
oats, spice and baking powder. Mix in alternately with 
beaten eggs. Beat well and finally add the lemon and 
raisins. Bake in papers for 15 minutes. 


Apricot Cake 


6 ozs. of butter. 
6 ozs. of sugar. 
4 lb. of flour. 


3 SEs. 


+ lb. of chopped dried apricots. 
2 ozs. of milled Barcelona nuts. 
4 teaspoon of mixed spice. 


Cream the butter and sugar. Beat in the flour and 
eggs for 5 minutes. Add the fruit, nuts and spice. Bake 
for ? of an hour in a good oven. 
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Lemon Cake 


6 ozs. of butter. Grated rind of 1 lemon. 

6 ozs. of brown sugar. Juice of 4 a grapefruit. 

2 ozs. of black treacle. 4 lb. of flour. 

+ lb. of chopped lemon and 1 teaspoon of baking powder. 
citron peel. 3 eggs. 


Cream the butter and sugar. Add the beaten eggs and 
flour alternately and beat all well together. Add the 
fruit, juice and treacle. Lastly add the baking powder. 
Bake in a moderate oven for 1 hour. 


Fig and Bran Buns 


4 ozs. of butter. 2 eggs. 

4 ozs. of brown sugar. 1 level teaspoon of mixed spice. 
2 ozs. of flour. 4 ozs. of chopped figs. 

1 oz. of quick oats. 4 teaspoon of baking powder. 


2 ozs. of bran. 


Cream the butter and sugar. Mix the dry ingredients 
well together and add alternately with beaten eggs. 
Lastly add the fruit and baking powder. Put into paper 
cases and bake for 20/25 minutes. 


Oatmeal Shortbread 


6 ozs. of brown sugar. 2 ozs. of milled nuts. 
3 eggs. 2 ozs. of fine oatmeal. 
1 oz. of butter. 2 ozs. of flour. 

1 teaspoon of mixed spice. 1 oz. of bran. 


Beat the sugar and eggs well together. Add the oat- 
meal, flour and bran. Then the nuts mixed with the 
spice. Beat in the butter, which can be melted if hard. 
Spread about 4¢ inch thick in well greased and floured 
sandwich tins and bake about 20 minutes in a moderate 
oven till nicely brown. Cut into segments while hot in 
tin, and turn out. 
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Banana Bars 


Rub 4 ozs. of butter into } lb. of flour. Add } lb. 
of chopped dates, and 2 ozs. of chopped dried bananas, 
and 1 teaspoon of mixed spice, and 1 oz. of quick oats. 
Melt 2 ozs. of black treacle in 1 gill of milk and stir into 
the other ingredients. Press into a greased and floured 
tin about half an inch thick and bake till brown in a 
moderate oven. Cut into strips while hot and before 
removing from the tin. 


Crunch Bars 


6 ozs. of quick oats. 1 teaspoon of ground ginger. 

2 ozs. of white flour. 3 eggs. 

3 ozs. of butter. 4 teaspoon of mixed spice. 
ozs. of Trex. + Ib. of currants. 


ozs. of black treacle. 


Mix the flour and spice together. Méelt the butter 
and treacle in a saucepan, beat the eggs and add both 
to the dry ingredients. Beat well and lastly add the 
currants. Spread in a shallow pan about 1 inch thick 
and bake for 20 minutes in a moderate oven. Cut into 
strips while hot. 


Ginger Cake 


6 ozs. of butter... 14 teaspoons of ground ginger. 
$ Ib. of flour. Grated rind and juice of 1: 
6 ozs. of brown sugar. orange. 

2 ozs. of black treacle. 4 eggs. 


Cream the butter and sugar. Add the treacle, and 
then alternately the flour and beaten eggs. Add the 
ginger and orange. Beat thoroughly. Bake for 50 
minutes in a fairly moderate oven. 

When cool cut across and ice in between with the 
following mixture: 

2 ozs. of butter, 3 ozs. of brown sugar and 2 ozs. of 
stem ginger. 

Cream the butter and sugar; mince the ginger finely 
and add to the cream. 
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Fruit Gingerbread 


4 ozs, of butter. 4 ozs. of pinekernels. 

4 02s. of black treacle. $ teaspoon of soda bicarbonate. 
2 ozs. of golden syrup. 2 eggs, beaten. 

2 ozs. of quick oats. 2 teaspoons of ground ginger. 

2 ozs. of brown flour. 1 teaspoon of ground 

2 ozs. of white flour. cinnamon. 


4.028. of seedless raisins or sultanas. 


Mix all the dry ingredients and spice. Méelt the 
treacle and butter in a saucepan and mix with the former. 
Add the beaten eggs and pour into a square baking tin 
so that the mixture is about 1 inch thick. Bake for half 
an hour in a moderate oven. 


Date Cake 
4 ozs. of golden meal 4 ozs, of nut butter. 
(unrefined maize flour). 6 ozs. of dates. 
4 ozs. of flour. Grated rind and juice of $ a 
2 ozs. of sugar. lemon. 
2 ozs. of Trex. 3 eggs. 


Rub the fat into the two flours. Add the sugar and 
mix well. Add the beaten eggs and lemon, and beat. 
Add the dates. Bake for 40/50 minutes in a brisk oven. 


Nectarine Bars 


4 ozs. of dried nectarines, } Ib. of flour. 
chopped very small. 1 teaspoon of ground cinnamon. 
6 ozs. of sugar. 2 teaspoon of baking powder. 
2 eggs. 2 ozs. of Kellogg’s All Bran. 
+ Ib. of milled Barcelona nuts. 


Beat the eggs thoroughly; add the sugar and beat 
again till frothy. Add the flour and bran, then the 
spice, nuts and lastly the baking powder. Finally stir 
in the nectarines and place in a shallow baking tin. Bake 
in a moderate oven for 30/40 minutes. Cut into bars 
while hot. 
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Rich Fruit Oat Bars 


2 ozs. of quick oats. ozs. of nut butter. 

1 oz. of bran. lb. of chopped dates. 

2 ozs. of white flour. Ib. of mixed nuts, finely 
2 ozs. of sugar. milled. 

4 ozs. of black treacle. 2 teaspoon of ground cloves. 


2 eggs. # teaspoon of ground nutmeg. 
3 ozs. of salt butter. 

Mix together all the dry ingredients. Melt the treacle 
with the butters and stir into the mixture. Beat well, add 
the eggs well beaten, and then stir in the dates. Place 
in a shallow, well-greased tin and bake for 40 minutes 
in a moderate oven. Cut into strips while hot, and before 
removing from the tin. 


Walnut Cake 


4 Ib. of butter, sugar and flour. 4 Ib. of milled walnuts. 
2 eges. 

Cream the butter and sugar. Add the eggs, well 
beaten, alternately with the flour, and again beat well. 
Lastly add the nuts and fold in gently. Bake for 40 
minutes in a moderate oven. Any nuts can replace the 
walnuts. 


Banana Cookies 


2 well-mashed bananas. 2 ozs. of ground almonds. 

2 egg whites, whipped to a stiff 2 ozs. of ground rice. 
froth. 4 ozs. of sugar. 

2 ozs. of desiccated coconut. 2 ozs. of bran. 

Beat the sugar smooth with the banana pulp. Mix 
well all the dry ingredients and add to the other. Lastly 
fold in the egg whites and place in heaps ona well- 
buttered baking tin or small cake tins. Bake for 20/30 
minutes in a moderate oven till brown and crisp on the 
outside. 

These are always rather moist inside, and are very 
good served hot as a sweet with cream or custard sauce. 
They also make a tasty accompaniment to stewed fruit, 
such as apples or pears. 
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Date and Ginger Cake 


1 lb. of flour. 2 ozs. of Pignolia Pinekernels. 
+ lb. of butter and Trex mixed. + lb. of sugar. 

$ Ib. of chopped dates. 2 tablespoons of golden syrup. 
+ lb. of currants. 6 tablespoons of milk. 


2 ozs. of chopped whole ginger. 4 eggs. 


Rub the fat into the flour and add the sugar, fruit, 
nuts and ginger. Mix well, then add the syrup warmed 
a little in the milk. Mix well again and finally stir in 
the well-beaten eggs. 

This mixture is sufficient to make 2 medium-sized 
cakes or one large one. If smaller ones are made they 
should be baked from one to one and a quarter hours. 
The larger cake takes at least 2 hours in a slower oven. 


Date and Chestnut Cake 


$ lb. of flour. 6 ozs. of chestnuts. 

6 ozs. of butter. $ lb. of dates. 

3 Ib. of sugar. I teaspoon of ginger. 

3 eggs. 5 drops of vanilla essence. 


Cream the butter and sugar. Add alternately the flour 
and beaten eggs. Add the ginger and vanilla and beat 
well. The chestnuts should previously be peeled and 
boiled till they can be pierced easily. Drain well and 
chop. Lastly add the dates and chestnuts and bake in a 
tin well lined with paper for an hour and a half ina 
moderate oven. This will make 2 smaller cakes, which 
only need baking 50 minutes. 


Christmas Cake 


1 Ib. of self-raising flour. 2 ozs. of blanched and chopped 
2 lb. of butter. almonds. 

eggs. 2 teaspoons of mixed spice. 
é ozs. of sugar. 4 teaspoon each of ground 
1 lb. of currants. cinnamon and ground nut- 
6 ozs. of stoned raisins. meg. 
2 ozs. of sultanas. 6 drops of vanilla essence. 
2 ozs. of glacé cherries. 1 tablespoon of brandy. 


t lb. of chopped mixed peel. Grated rind of 1 lemon. 
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Cream the butter and sugar; beat in the well-whisked 
eggs. Blend all the dry. ingredients well together and 
add gradually to the first mixture. As the fruit is worked 
in, moisten with the brandy and vanilla added to a little 
milk. If not moist enough, add more milk. Line a 
large tin with several layers of paper and bake in a 
moderate oven for 2-2} hours. Cover the cake with 
paper to prevent scorching. The last half hour of cooking 
can be done in the oven without a flame. 


Orange Fruit Cake 


4 Ib. of flour. 1 oz. of chopped candied peel. 

+ lb. of butter. 1 oz. of blanched and chopped 

2 eggs. almonds, 

1 good tablespoon of black 1 level teaspoon of cinnamon. 
treacle. } teaspoon of ground ginger. 

Juice and grated rind of 1 orange. —_ $ teaspoon of baking powder. 

4 Ib. of raisins. ¢ Ib. of sugar. 


Cream the butter and sugar; stir in the treacle and 
grated orange rind, also the spice. Beat the eggs, add 
the orange juice and beat in alternately with the flour. 
Beat the whole well and then stir in the fruit and nuts. 
Bake in a fairly brisk oven for 50/60 minutes. 


Banana Macaroons 


2 bananas. 2 ozs. of milled nuts. 
1 oz. of Kellogg’s All Bran. Whites of 2 eggs. 
3 ozs. of self-raising flour. 2 drops of almond essence. 


2 ozs. of sugar. 


Mash the bananas smooth and stir in the bran, sugar, 
flour and nuts. Beat the egg whites to a stiff froth, 
and add the almond essence. Fold into the first mixture 
and drop spoonfuls fairly wide apart on to a tin covered 
with rice paper. Bake for 20/25 minutes in a moderate 
oven till nicely browned. 
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Coconut Cake 


2 breakfastcups of flour. 1 teacup of desiccated coconut. 
+ Ib. of sugar. 3 eggs. 
6 ozs. of butter. 4. drops of vanilla. 


Cream the butter and sugar. Add the flour and beaten 
eggs alternately. Moisten with 3 tablespoons of milk 
(sour if possible) and stir in the coconut. Bake in a 
quick oven for first 20 minutes and continue cooking for 
40 minutes in a slower oven. 


Rice Cake 
4 ozs. of flour. 3 ozs. of ground rice. 
4 ozs. of sugar. 3 ozs. of currants. 
3 eggs. The grated rind of 1 lemon. 


Cream the butter and sugar. Add the flour and 
beaten eggs alternately. Stir in the ground rice, grated 
lemon rind and currants. Bake in a quick oven for 45 
minutes. 


Coconut Rockies 


+ lb. of fine dessicated coconut. Whites of 2 eggs. 
+ Ib. of sugar. 


Mix the sugar and coconut well together. Fold in 
the stiffly beaten whites of egg and place in little heaps 
on rice paper. Bake in a rather slow oven till nicely 
browned. 


Orange Gingerbread 


4 ozs. of flour. 2 eggs. 
4 ozs. of butter. 2 tablespoons of black treacle. 
4 ozs. of sugar. 2 teaspoons of ground ginger. 
Grated rind and juice of 2 small 

oranges. 


Cream the butter and sugar. Beat the eggs and add 
the orange rind and juice to them. Add them to the 
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butter and sugar alternately with the flour, beating well. 
Add the ginger and treacle and beat well. Bake for 50 
minutes in a moderate oven. 


Puffed Wheat Cookies 


2 caus. I paar a? of Quaker 
3 Ib. of sugar. Puffed Wheat. 

2 ozs. of rmilled almonds. 4 cup of chopped dates. 

# breakfastcup of flour. 


Beat the eggs; add the sugar and beat again well till 
creamy. Add the nuts and flour. Fold in the Puffed 
Wheat and dates. Put into baking cases and bake for 
10/15 minutes. 


Chestnut Cake 


+ Ib. of flour. 2 ozs. of Trex. 

2 eggs. 1 oz. of Brazil nut butter (or 

2 ozs. of sugar. ordinary butter). 

1 tablespoon of black treacle. ¢ teaspoon of ground nutmeg. 

3 ozs. of chopped dates. Grated rind and juice of half an 
large chestnuts. orange. 


Cream the fat and sugar. Add the treacle and orange 
rind. Beat the eggs and add the orange juice. Mix in 
alternately with the flour, sifted with the nutmeg. Boil 
the chestnuts for 15 minutes in their skins. Peel and 
chop them. Add together with the dates. Bake for 50 
minutes in a moderate oven. The heat should be con- 
siderably hotter for the first 20 minutes. 


Brown Scones 


2 ozs. of sugar. 1 teacup of bran or other break- 
2 ozs. of butter. fast cereal. 

4 02s. of flour. # teacup of sour milk. 

1 egg. 


Cream the butter and sugar. Beat in the egg and 
sour milk. Add the cereal and flour. Place in small tins 
and bake for 20 minutes in a hot oven. 
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Wholemeail Fritters 


lb. of butter. 4 teaspoon of ground nutmeg, 
Ib. of sugar. and } teaspoon of ground 
1 cup of Kellogg’s All Bran. cloves. 
I egg. Enough flour to make into a 
1 small cup of milk. dough of the consistency of 
uncooked pastry. 


Cream the butter and sugar. Add the spice, bran and 
the egg beaten with the milk. Gradually work in the 
flour and when stiff enough roll out on a floured board 
to about one-third of an inch in thickness. Cut into 
rounds and fry in very hot fat or oil, till brown, and 
well swollen. Place on a sugared paper, and when cold 
mount small blobs of whipped cream on top. They can 
also be eaten with honey or marmalade, or used hot as 
a sweet for lunch or dinner. 


Chapter VIil 
PASTRY MAKING 


Tue making of pastry with brown flour seems to many 
an impossibility, and a large proportion of those who 
have tried it often pronounce the experiment a failure. 
This is most usually because the efforts have not been 
sincere enough and a little practice was lacking, for 
undoubtedly there is a certain amount of difference to 
making the ordinary orthodox pastry. 

Brown flour, because of its bran, will not bind in the 
same way as white flour. When making ordinary short 
crust with brown flour, the way it breaks asunder when 
one rolls it is most disheartening, and an alteration in 
the proportions of flour, fat and water fails to make much 
difference. Using a little less than half the quantity of 
fat to that of flour and binding with the white of an egg, 
does make it just workable if one is very neat in handling. 
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The result, though, is inclined to be somewhat harder 
than ordinary short crust is wont to be. After a little 
practice in handling one can revert back to using water, 
when the pastry will turn out far shorter and tastier than 
any white flour pastry. 

There is one method which completely gets over all 
difficulties of crumbling, both before and after cooking. 
This is what in white flour pastry making is known as 
the “rough puff paste” method. Use 5 ozs. of butter 
and Trex mixed to } |b. of flour, or more fat if you wish 
the pastry to be richer. Place the fat in amongst the 
flour and break up into fairly tiny pieces with a knife. 
Now very firmly with your knife begin mixing in, a few 
drops at a time, the water. Do this very gradually until 
the paste just holds together. The final bringing into 
one solid mass should be completed with the hand. The 
paste throughout should be touched with the hand as 
little as possible. 

Place the paste on a well-floured board and begin 
rolling out, in one direction only. When about one-third 
of an inch thick, fold as though one were wrapping up 
something, and leaving the sides undone. The sides 
should then be lightly banged with the rolling pin to 
secure as much air in the centre as possible. Roll out 
again as before, this time folding the other and therefore 
rougher sides inwards. Repeat the rolling and folding 
process at least six times, until the pastry is completely 
smooth and all lumps of fat entirely rolled in. The last 
time it is folded do not roll out but place on a dish in a 
cool place for about an hour. It is not absolutely 
necessary for it to be stood on one side, but it tends to 
rise better if this is done, and can be left as long as two 
days if covered with greaseproof paper. When the 
pastry is finally to be used, it is as well to give it about 
two more foldings and rollings to perfect that smooth 
texture which is so necessary for good pastry. 

All other rules in pastry making, such as keeping 
everything as cool as possible, being as brisk as possible 
and not opening the oven door during the first 10 
minutes, apply equally to brown pastry as to white. 
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It is practically impossible to make real puff pastry 
or Genoese pastry with brown flour, but all the varieties 
of French biscuit crust, etc. can be made successfully 
using exactly the same recipes as given in orthodox 
cookery books, but of course substituting brown flour, 
butter or Trex in place of lard, and brown sugar for 
white when indicated. 

Brown flours are apt to vary considerably. Some are 
much finer ground than others, so it is as well to experi- 
ment a little with several kinds, till the most suitable one 
is found to suit the particular requirements. Finely- 
ground flours, such as sold by Pitmans are the best for 
pastry crusts and for light spongy cakes. Other patent 
wholewheat flours, such as Allisons, which are coarser, 
are excellent for all general purposes, fruit cakes and 
bread making. 

It is never a good combination to place acid fruit in 
a pastry tart, especially if one suffers at all from the 
stomach, as the acid fruit prevents the starch of the 
pastry from going through its first process of digestion, 
namely, being acted upon by the alkaline saliva, which 
is rendered acid by the fruit. All sub-acid fruits combine 
fairly well, and one can make some delicious pastries 
with these. <A large variety of savoury fillings can also 
be invented, using vegetables flavoured with cheese and 
nuts. 


Banana Rolls 


Short Pastry. Bananas. 

Tablespoons of clear honey. $ teaspoon cinnamon. 
; teaspoon mixed spice. 3 teaspoons lemon juice. 
Ground Nuts. 


Roll out pastry 4th of an inch thick and cut as for 
sausage rolls, Halve and quarter the bananas lengthwise. 
Mix the lemon and spice with the honey and spread a 
little on each portion of pastry. Sprinkle a spoonful of 
nuts and on top a piece of banana. Damp the edges with 
white of egg and roll up, pressing the edges together. 
Prick and bake on a well greased tin for 15 minutes. 


H—h 
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Banana Patties 


Line patty tins with wholemeal pastry and fill with a 
mixture of the following proportions: 5 ripe bananas 
mashed well with 3 ozs brown sugar, 1 teaspoon (level) 
mixed spice, 2 ozs. sultanas, 2 ozs. chopped cashew nuts, 
1 dessertspoon of coffee essence, 1 large egg well beaten. 
Gover with another piece of pastry and bake in a fairly 
hot oven for about 15 minutes. 


Almond Patties 


10 ozs. flour. 2 eggs. 
6 ozs. butter. Almond essence. 
2 ozs. ground rice. Jam. 


Mix flour and rice well together. Rub in the butter. 
Beat eggs and add 4 drops of almond essence. Mix in 
well with flour and butter to form a fairly stiff dough. 
Line a flan ring or patty tins with the paste. Spread some 
raspberry jam over it, and cover with the rest of the paste. 
Bake in a fairly quick oven till well browned. 


Melon Fians 


¢ a water melon. 1 breakfastcup of Post Toasties. 
+ lb. of brown sugar. 6 drops of vanilla. 

2 eggs. Short paste. 
1 tablespoon of arrowroot. 


Line flan rings with pastry and bake, but do not 
brown. Cut the melon into pieces and stew with the 
sugar; then mash with a fork. Mix the arrowroot with a 
little water, beat up the eggs in this and add the vanilla. 
Stir into the melon purée and keep stirring over the gas 
till the mixture thickens. Add the corn flakes and cool 
for a while. Fill up the pastry flans with this mixture and 
bake for about 10 minutes. Finally grate a small amount 
of lemon rind over each, and decorate with a few chopped 
almonds. Serve with cream or banana pureée.- 
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Mincemeat for Open Tarts 


¢ Ib. each of raisins, currants, 2 level teaspoons of mixed spice. 
sultanas, mixed peel, apples. 1 good tablespoon of honey. 
Grated rind and juice of 2 lemons. 


Mince the dried fruits, together with the apples, which 
should not be peeled, but only washed. Add the other 
ingredients and stir well. 

This needs no cooking’and should be placed in the 
tarts when they have cooled. As it does not always appear 
attractive, it is a good plan to decorate with chopped 
nuts, glacé cherries, green grapes, or whipped cream and 
lemon curd. 

To make a richer mincemeat, other fruits, such as 
dates and prunes, etc., can be added; also ground al- 
monds, using 2 ozs. to the half pound, and fresh grapes. 
If it is going to be used immediately, a little fresh butter 
cream makes it very delicious. However, this mincemeat 
will not keep too long, as there is no brandy to act as 
preserving agent. 


Fruit and Lemon Tart Filling 


Mince equal quantities of dates and dried apricots. 
Soften with very hot water till of the consistency of a 
purée. Flavour with a little cinnamon according to 
taste. Spread this in open tarts about half an inch thick, 
and cover with a thin layer of lemon curd, previously 
thinned with a little milk. Sprinkle over milled hazel 
nuts, and decorate with rings of banana and cream. 


Pastry Rolls 


Make up some short pastry of } Ib. of flour and $ Ib. of 
fat. Roll out fairly thin and cut into 3 to 4 inch squares. 
Spread each square with a spoonful of the following 
mixture: 2 good tablespoons of black treacle, a good 
tablespoon of honey. Heat through gently till fairly 
“runny,” and add the grated rind of one orange, I tea- 
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spoon of lemon juice, } teaspoon of ginger, one well 
mashed banana, three level tablespoons of dried bread- 
crumbs. Roll each square of pastry up, mark with a 
few slits and bake for 20 minutes in a fairly hot oven. 


Honey Nut Sandwiches 


Roll out some pastry, made in the rough puff method, 
fairly thin. Cut the edges so as to form an even rectangle. 
Cut into strips 3 inches wide. Spread the strips with 
honey into which has been worked powdered cinnamon 
in the proportion of 1 teaspoon to 1 cup of honey. Do 
not take the honey right to the edges. Sprinkle each with 
ground nuts and then scatter a few pieces of finely 
chopped candied peel over them. Cover with more strips 
of pastry, pressing down fairly well. Then divide the 
strips up to form neat little sandwiches. As an alterna- 
tive to making sandwiches, omit the covering and cut 
each strip into 3 lengths and then roll each section up. 
Make a few slits across and brush with beaten egg. Bake 
15 to 20 minutes in a hot oven. 


Spiced Banana Tarts 


Make some small tarts of rough puff paste, pricking the 
bottoms with a fork to prevent them rising. Keep warm 
after removing from the tins and prepare the following | 


6 very ripe Canary bananas. $ teaspoon of mixed spice. 
1 oz. butter. } teaspoon of ground cinnamon. 
2 tablespoons of black treacle. 


Mash the bananas and stew with the butter quickly for 
5 minutes, stirring continuously. Add the treacle and 
spices and stir for another 2 minutes. Place some in 
each tart, sprinkle with chopped glacé cherries and few 
pieces of broken walnuts. Serve with custard or cream. 
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Spiced Date Tart Filling 


Make a flan of short crust pastry, binding the crust 
with egg instead of water to make it firmer. Let it cool, 
then spread a thin layer of lemon curd on the bottom, 
and fill with the following mixture: 


¢ Ib. of minced dates. Half an apple. 
2 ozs. of seeded raisins. 


Soften to the consistency of mincemeat with a little water 
and lemon juice. Mix in } teaspoon of ground carraway 
seed, and the same of nutmeg and mixed spice. Decorate 
with glacé cherries and halves of green grapes. 


Chapter IX 
INVALID DIETARY 


Ir is but reasonable to suppose that those who adopt 
Food Reform on the basis of the recipes in this book 
will not have much occasion to have recourse to special 
diets in illness. When habits are based on the principles 
of natural living, and only health-giving foods are the 
general rule, sickness will seldom arise. However, there 
is always the personal or unknown factor, which experi- 
ence has proved can be largely responsible for grave and 
minor ailments. The actual theory of sickroom dietetics 
can scarcely have a place in this book, for the subject, 
which is truly a vast one, would digress from the practical 
matter contained in these pages. Hence the following 
ideas and recipes are only meant to embrace general 
hints upon the ways and means of preparing food in 
cases of ill health. Specific diets for any particular 
disease are not given, for this is a matter which can only 
be left in the hands of the dietician who is prescribing 
the exact regime. 

Fundamentally, there is little difference in the practice 
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of Food Reform in health and curative dietetics, except 
that the latter calls for greater elimination and more 
careful attention to acid-forming foods. It is only natural 
that outstanding symptoms call for expert advice on what 
foods to include, and which are best avoided. Thence 
the guiding rule is absolute simplicity after the initial 
stages of a fast have been undergone. The latter is 
always of the utmost importance, but should never be 
continued for longer than 3-4 days without expert 
supervision. 

O stipulate quantities can serve little purpose and 
would, in any case, be more or less guesswork; for it is 
obvious that no two persons are alike in their appetites 
and tastes; particularly does this apply to those who are 
ailing. We all know the strange idiosyncrasies that a 
sick person gives utterance to, and up to a point these 
likes and dislikes have to be played up to, for it is always 
folly to try and compel a patient into taking this and 
that against his will. ‘The idea of keeping up the patient’s 
strength in the orthodox manner has long been exploded, 
for to force both clogging and stimulating foods into an 
already clogged system will only hinder the efforts of 
Nature to get rid of toxins and with them the disease. 
The efforts of Nature have to be assisted by using her 
own natural foods to re-vitalise the system and cleanse the 
bloodstream. 


SAVOURIES 
Foam Omelette 


These are much lighter than the usual omelette and 
contain no flour. Mild flavours, such as tomato juice, 
chopped fresh herbs and fruit, can well be used. When 
using fruit, such as apple or banana purée, a little honey 
added to the omelette in the pan makes a delicious 
sweet dish. 

It is better to use a little more white of egg than yolk 
if possible; for instance, 2 yolks and 3 whites for 2 people. 
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Beat the yolks separately, adding the flavours after- 
wards. Then beat the whites to a very stiff froth, imme- 
diately afterwards folding in the yolks and pouring the 
whole into the frying pan. 

Do not cook with too hot a flame, as the omelette will 
cook too much on the bottom and remain unset on the 
top. If care is taken, it can be folded in the usual 
manner, but if it is rather big, the top side can be 
browned under the grill. 


Scrambled Eggs 


These are rather easier to manipulate. However, 
such a solid mass of protein sometimes escapes proper 
mastication and causes a strain on the digestion. To 
overcome this possibility, a little vegetable purée should 
be added before cooking. Spinach, tomato or carrot, 
all make a satisfactory scrambled egg dish. The purée 
should be of a fairly thick consistency, otherwise the 
result is likely to be rather watery. 


Baked Eggs 


Great care must be taken in cooking these. If the 
oven is too hot, the top part of the egg forms a hard 
surface, while the rest of the egg remains uncooked. It 
is best not to place the eggs too near the top of the oven, 
and to have a moderate temperature. They can either 
be baked in a well-greased porcelain dish, or placed in 
a dish surrounded by cooked vegetables. They should 
always be served immediately they are done. It is often 
a good plan to remove them from the oven before fully 
cooked, as the heat from the surrounding dish or vege- 
tables usually causes them to cook a while longer after 


being taken out. 
Hard-Boiled Eggs 


These are not so indigestible as tradition holds if 
properly cooked, that is for at least twenty minutes, and 
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afterwards finely grated. In this form they can be added 
to soups or purées and make a pleasant change, for eggs 
cooked hard have a flavour quite different to that from 
any other method of preparation. 


Egg Custard 


This is a very appetising way of serving eggs and 
easily digested. 

To one egg allow } pint of milk. 

Beat the egg thoroughly; add the milk and any desired 
flavour of herbs or vegetable purée. Place in a moderate 
oven and bake till set. It can also be placed in a steamer 
and covered with a piece of buttered paper. In place 
. the milk, tomato juice can be used for a change of 

avour. 


Cheese Dishes 


The usual hard cheeses are not recommended for 
invalids when cooked or prepared, as they are inclined 
to prolong digestion in the stomach. Cream and milk 
curd cheeses are, however, very valuable in invalid 
dietary, as they contain useful mineral salts, vitamins 
and a very assimilable form of protein. 

It is best not actually to cook them, as this destroys 
some of their value, but only heat them through and 
serve either as a garnish to a dish of vegetables, or well 


incorporated into soup or purée. When added whole, 
they can first be flavoured with fresh chopped parsley 
or mint, or moistened with a little milk to form a sauce. 


Nut Dishes 


Nuts, though of great value from a dietetic point of 
view, are difficult to digest, even in a milled form for 
some cases. There are several varieties of nut creams on 
the market made by well-known firms. These creams 
are perfectly smooth, as all the tough fibres have been 
removed. In this form they are perfectly assimilable and 
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are excellent sources of protein, containing useful mineral 
elements. They are extremely concentrated, and for this 
reason should be used sparingly. The best method is to 
incorporate them thoroughly into soup or vegetable 
purée. They can equally well be used for sweet dishes 
and are delicious with stewed fruits and a little honey. 
The best nut creams for invalids are almond, brazil and 
walnut; almond being the best of all, as it is so rich in 
minerals. 


Soya Beans 


The flour from soya beans is excellent for invalids, 
but the flavour is not agreeable to everyone, and not 
easy to disguise. It can be used without any preliminary 
cooking and mixed in with purées, etc. If the patient 
suffers from any digestive derangement, it is better to 
cook in a double saucepan for from 1 to 2 hours, using 
about a heaped dessertspoon to a } pint of water. 

If the actual beans are being used they must be soaked 
for at least 48 hours and then simmered until completely 
soft. They can be flavoured with tomato juice, Yeastrel 
and herbs, etc. 


Fresh Green Peas 


These are quite good if used sparingly and when they 
are very young. They should preferably be well mashed 
with a little butter before serving. 


Vegetable Dishes 


The best and most curative vegetables are carrots, 
tomatoes, fresh green beans, celery, potatoes and spinach. 
Asparagus and young nettle shoots are also valuable, but 
not always very obtainable. 

The best way of serving them is in a purée form. For 
this purpose a proper purée masher should be procured, 
as much time can be saved by using one. The vegetables 
should be cooked very plainly either by steaming or by 
casserole method in a slowish oven. Any juice remaining 
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should be mixed in with the purée. For seasoning, use a 
little of the best butter and Yeastrel, or mix in some of 
the preceding savouries. Two vegetables at a time are 
quite sufficient if a patient suffers at all from stomach 
weakness. When giving potatoes, which should not be 
given too often, they should be steamed in their skins, 
the latter being put through the purée masher as well 
as the pulp. 

Vegetables, if they can be tolerated, are the most 
valuable curative agents in an invalid’s diet, for they 
are the richest source of mineral salts. The raw juices 
are excellent, but being very concentrated, they should 
either be diluted for drinking purposes or mixed with 
cooked vegetables. If a patient revolts against plain 
vegetables, they should be persuaded to drink as much 
as possible of their water, which can be obtained by 
simmering several vegetables, including herbs such as 

arsley, for half an hour, and flavouring with a little 

eastrel. 


Sweet Dishes 


These must be used in great moderation in invalid 
dietary. Sugar should be almost totally excluded and 
honey used for sweetening. Even the latter must be used 
in strict moderation as it is a concentrated form of 
sugar. 

All fruit dishes might well be included in the sweet 
course, but as a general rule they should be debarred 
from a meal containing any vegetables or starch. For 
invalids, fruit should only be combined with other fruit 
or with some form of protein. 

Purées are again the best and most digestible forms 
in which to take fruit. Cooked fruit is sometimes more 
easily tolerated than raw fruit. Apple purée is a most 
valuable food. It can be obtained raw by using a juice 
extractor, but should be consumed at once as it tends to 
discolour badly. Pears, grapes, peaches and melon can 
be treated similarly, but always as little sweetening as 
possible added. Raw egg yolks can well be mixed in 
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after preparation and will help to overcome any undue 
tartness. 

Dried-fruit purées can easily be obtained by first 
mincing the fruit and then mixing in enough hot water 
to make into a purée. It is best to let this stand for two 
or three hours, as the fruit will soften better. Dried 
fruits done in this manner are a great help to patients 
suffering from constipation. Also in cases where a 
person is in a very acid condition and cannot tolerate 
much fresh fruit, they will be found useful. Not too 
much should be taken at a time, as they are rather 
concentrated and energising, and in cases where there 
is inflammation of the digestive tract, only very small 
quantities should be given, since the fibres are somewhat 
rough and irritating. A better substitute in cases of the 
latter category is sometimes very ripe canary bananas. 
These can be used almost as an exclusive dietary for a 
few days, provided they are acceptable to the palate. 
They should be absolutely ripe and just bordering on 
softness. ‘I'wo or three medium-sized bananas at a meal 
is sufficient. Mash them well with a fork and add three 
to four ounces of milk or raisin juice; then whisk 
thoroughly with an egg whisk until perfectly smooth 
and creamy. Soya flour can be added if desired, also 
such things as slippery elm, Luvos healing earth, Bilson’s 
Nerve Food or other remedial foods. 

Jellies are generally very acceptable to most invalids. 
These should always be made with agar-agar or Irish 
moss and sweetened with honey. Pure fruit juices are 
the best basis to use, such as lemon, orange, grape, 
pineapple, etc. Tomato might appeal to some, or even 
the water from simmered vegetables flavoured with 
Yeastrel and chopped parsley, etc. Agar is useful from 
a dietetic point of view, since it contains iodine. The 
water, which the jelly naturally contains, should help 
to increase a patient’s intake of fluid. One should 
encourage, as much as possible, the drinking of pure 
soft water, because the body essentially needs this, more 
than food sometimes. It greatly assists in ridding the 
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system of poisons and foreign matter. The most vital 
point of all dieting in disease revolves around elimination, 
and not either pandering to a patient’s excessive desire 
for food or trying to coax him or her into eating all 
kinds of unwanted foods, whether good or otherwise. 

Questions are often asked regarding milk, and whether 
it is a good thing to give. There are definitely cases where 
it is contra-indicated, but one should preferably obtain 
the advice of the physician advising the particular case, 
because used unwisely, it can be very clogging and catarrh 
forming, and an impediment to good elimination. Unless 
one has a knowledge of the use of milk and its dietetic 
value, its correct handling and combining with other 
foods, it is often best to omit it from the diet. Milk can 
certainly work miracles in some cases. When indicated 
it must always be absolutely fresh, unpasturised, and 
never under any circumstances heated over blood heat. 
For this reason, recipes in which milk is used and cooked 
are not satisfactory from a health point of view. 


Salads 


One should go warily in the initial stages of illness 
in allowing a patient to partake of salad. However, when 
strength is beginning to return and the digestion not too 
weak, very simple salads are excellent for purifying the 
bloodstream. It is most essential that they should be 
fairly small with only two or three ingredients to begin 
with, so as not to unduly tax the assimilative powers of 
the body. 

Lettuce is perhaps the best to start with. Peeled 
tomatoes are good, also grated carrot, watercress and 
garden cress. A plain dressing of good olive oil and fresh 
lemon juice can be added. A salad should preferably 
be taken plain at first. Afterwards buttered dry whole- 
meal toast can be included or milk cheese. Ordinary 
cheddar cheese, if it is grated and left spread out on a 
dish for forty-eight hours can be given. In this form, 
cheese is usually tolerated by the weakest of digestions. 
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Gruel 


This is made from very finely-milled oats, and is 
valuable because it contains very necessary mineral salts, 
a little protein and easily-digested starch. It can be 
obtained in a patented form and should be prepared 
according to the directions on the tin. It is better to 
make it with water and sweeten with a little honey or 
minced raisins. It should not be thick like porridge, but 
rather on the thin side. If in this form it is found to 
be too heavy, it can be squeezed through coarse muslin. 


No actual recipes are given in this section. An invalid 
needs no concoctions or complex dishes. It is far better 
to utilise the ready foods of nature, preparing them as 
simply as possible, using one’s own judgment and dis- 
cretion when they have to be cooked and every ounce 
of one’s skill to make each dish appear attractive and 
appetising. The following are a few suggestions for 
daily menus. They are not intended to be specific diets, 
for the nature of the illness is the deciding factor in this 
respect. 


BREAKFASTS 
Minced soaked raisins Apple purée 
Whipped bananas Soaked dried apricots 
* * * * % i 
Grated pears Oatmeal gruel 
Milk Honey 
* * * * * * 
Prune purée Grapes 
Cream Minced soaked dates 
Grated apple ~ “« “ 
* * * ae 
Tomato juice 
Fresh peaches 


Yoghourt 
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LUNCHES 
Spinach purée Grated carrot salad 
Egg custard Cress 
Raw tomatoes Seedless figs 
* * «© + * 
Lettuce salad Fruit jelly 
Grated cheese Junket 
¢ «- « Cream 
Grape juice .. = 8 
Minced soya beans Beetroot salad 
Tomato purée Oranges 
* *« «© Sweet egg custard 
Scrambled egg 
Steamed leeks 
Chopped parsley 
DINNERS 
Nut cream soups Soup 
Baked apples Purée fresh green peas 
Cream Asparagus 
+ * & + #* & 
Vegetable soup Steamed celery 
Baked potatoes Tomato purée 
Butter Plain omelette 
* «*« * + * «& 
French beans Spinach purée 
Steamed carrots Steamed potatoes 
Crispbread Butter, Yeastrel 
* * & * * « 
Potato soup 
Soaked dried bananas 


Cream 


INDEX 


Almond Patties, 1 14 


Appleberry, 
Apple le Arcedia, 96 
uff, 8 


7 
Apples, J ellied, g2 
» Toffee, 93 
Apricot Trifle, 97 
Artichokes (to cook), 69, 70 
Asparagus (to cook), 72 
Savouries, 61 
Aubergines and Eggs, 50 
(to cook), 72 
Banana and Apricot Splits, 97 
‘> »5 Date Moons, 93 
»» Bars, 104 


» Cookies, 106 

», Creams, go 

» Flaps, 100 

»»  Macaroons, 108 

»» Mould, 94 

9 Patties, 114 
Rolls, 113 


Beans, Broad “(to cook), 75 

» Butter (to cook), 81 

» French (to cook), 73 

»»  Haricot (to cook), 81 
Beetroots (to cook), 69 
Broad Bean Savoury, 48 
Brussels Sprouts (to cook), 76 
Buns, Fig and ae 103 

Snack, 10 

Cabbage and Rayo (to cook), 75 


Cakes: it 


Almond, 101 

Apricot, 102 

Banana and Ginger, 101 
Chestnut, 110 
Christmas, 107 

Citron Rock, 102 
Coconut, 109 

Date, 08 

Date Chestnut, 107 


»  » Ginger, 107 


Date and Walnut, 101 

Ginger, 104 

Gingerbread, eee 105 

- range, 109 

Lemon, 103 

Orange Fruit, 108 

Potato, 101 

Rice, 109 

Walnut, 106 
Carrots (to cook), 67 

» au Gratin, 51 

»» aux Tomates, 51 
Cauliflower (to cook), 77 

Savo 

Celery and Celeriac Hic cook), 71 
Cheese and Cucumber Custard, 49 

»  Savouries, 46, 49, 51, 59 
Chestnut Ginger, 95 
Cocktails, 17-21 
Coconut Milk, 88 

Rockies, 109 

Corn Cob Savoury, 54 
Crunch Bars, 104 
Cucumber (to cock); 24 


Ragou 

Curly Kale (to a 79 
Curried Vegetables, 4 
Fritters, Wholemeal (sweet), 111 
Hors d’ceuvre: 

Artichokes, 33 

Beetroot, 27 

Cabbage, go 

Carrots, 28 

Cauliflower, go 

Celery, 28 

Cooked Vegetables, 28 

Cucumbers, 23 

Fruit, 31, 32 

Leeks, 33 

Melon, 22 

Mushroom, 22 

Olives, 23 

Onions, 25 

Peas, 29 
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Hors d’ceuvre—(cont.) 


Potatoes, 
Prunes, ha 
Radishes, 24, .. 
Sweet Corn 26 
Homann Red Cabbage, 56 
arian 5 
Invalid Dishes, 118-126 


) anese Rice, 55 
18, 93, 95 
(to cook), 72 


Lentils (to cook), 80 
Marrow (to cook), 73 

” avouries, 48, 49 
Melon Flans, 114 
Mincemeat, 95, 115 : 
Monday Slices, 8 
Mould (Fruit, tc) » 945 96, 98 
Mushroom Savouries, 58, 59, 60 
Nectarine Bars, 105 
Nut Rissoles, 53 
Oatmeal au Gratin, 57 
Oat Bars, Rich Fruit, 106 
Onions (to cook), 70 
Onion Savouries, 48, 50, 55 
Parsnips (to cook), 68 
Pastry Rolls, 115 


Pea Fritters, Green, 47 
Peas, Green (to cook), 74 
Pinekernel Pie, 60 
Polenta, 56 
Potatoes tbo cook), 66 
Potato Epes, 5 

99 juts, 4 

» Pie, 
Prunes, Summer, 98 
Pruncettes, 94 


Apple and Lemon, 87 
Apricot, 88 

Baked Fruit, 86 

Chocolate Raisin, 86 
Christmas, 87 

Pear, 84 

a be 94 

Puffed Wheat Cookies, 110 


, , 


Steamed Fruit, 


, 85 
Pumpkin Savouries, 52%, 56 
Risotto, 57 
Orange aid Sitawhery 
e trawberry, 97 
Peach, 82 ” 
e, ¢ 
Salsify (to cook), 71 
Sandwiches, Hon 
Sauces, Sweet, 83 
»» Savoury, 62-63 
Savoury Ragout, 47 
Scones, Brown, 110 
Scotch Eggs, 53 
Shortbread, Oatmeal, 103 
Soups: 
Apple, 44 
Barley Broth, 41 
Bread, 41 
Carrot, 38, 39 
Cauliflower, 39, 40 
Celery, 40 
Cucumber, 40 
Curry, 42 
Fruit, 44 
Leek, 41 
Marrow, 36, 37 
Mushroom, 42, 43 
Onion, 35, 36 
Pea, 44 
Potato, 37, 38 
Spinach, 43 
Sweet Corn, 42 
Spinach (to cook), 79 
Sundaes: 
Apple and Plum, 89 
Banana, 96 
Blackberry, 90 
Blackcurrant, 89 [90 
Orange and Blackcurrant Cups, 
Pineapple and Prune, 91 
» Marzipan, 92 
: Raisin on ner aa 88 
trawberry Fool, 
Tart Fillings, 115, 117 
Tarts, Spiced Banana, 116 
Tomato Savouries, 51, 52 
Turnips (to cook), 68 
Vegetable Rarebit, 54 


Nut, 116 
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